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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


J epson System ‘ | J epson s New ae Series 
Music Readers. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A.§. BARNES & CO. | 4 sooxs. 
e craves. NOW READY! 
THE OLD SERIES, TESTED SUCCESS- 
FULLY IN THE SCHOOLS FOR MANY 
YEARS, IS SUPERSEDED BY THE NEW Sy 
Cas STANDARD SERIES, NOW MADE AS 
SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE AND PER- 
FECT, AS POSSIBLE—THE RESULT OF 


Prof. JEPSON’S 25 Years of Experience as Director of Music in the 
New Haven Public Schools. 


In this new Series there © Gees es Kovelcoment, from the elementary of the First 
Grade to the completeness of oe hth Grade, which carries the pupil by simplicity and progress- 
iveness, through every step without confusion, to a full understanaing of music definitions, the scale, 
time and measure, letters and keys, intervals, rounds, two-part, three-part, and four-part music, 
and major and minor scales. 


Any Teacher can Use Jepson’s Readers. Pupils Learn Easily. 


THE JEPSON SYSTEM is endorsed by the New HAVEN BoARD OF EDUCATION, THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT a THE PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, THE TEACHERS, AND BY PROMINENT AUTHORITIES 
EVERYWHER 


Send for specimen pages, testimonials, and sample books (returnable) for examination. Address 





the Publishers, 
263 and 265 5 Somerset St, 
Wabash Avenue, A. S. BARNES & CO., Baya 
CHICAGO. 411 & 113 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. PHILA. 


Two-Book Course in Arithmetic. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 35 (ents Net. 


In use in 122 cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons. 4 ents Net. 


Adopted on May 7, 1889, by the School Committee of Worcester, Mass., by a 
vote of 20 to 0, for use in Grades above the Fourth. 

Colburn’s First Lessons is already used exclusively in the four lower grades of 
the Worcester Schools and for mental work in the higher grades. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, biography, travel, natural history, 
adventure, etc., written by authors specially qualified, for boys and girls forming 
private libraries. 








(NOW READY.) 
1. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By JOHN FISKE. 


2. GEORGE WASHINGTON; An Historical Biography. 
ScuppDER. With Maps, etc 


By Horace E. 


(IN PRESS.) 
3. BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. 


4. UP AND DOWN THE BROOKS, By Mary E. BARNFORD. 
Bound in Cloth. Price to Teachers, 64 Cents each, Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
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LATEST 
_Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 


By RoBert C. MrTcaLr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. 

BRIGHT, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, I. Cloth, "12mo, 230 pages. 
Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 

i This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of exercises. 

oe - . is acateouee ed largely by habit.” sae comes f ome training, g, long 

onstant usage ict watch-care, suggestion, exer thinki 
| the expressiun of tho t. The work is, ‘thecefore, a book of such exercises as induce 
. Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons 


correct habits and lead to good 
2 — constant freshness and at same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety 


| Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 
3 eer Ws. R. : 7 Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohi 


| 153 and 766 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


ISSUES. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 


By Pror. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University. and Isaac B, BuRGEss, 
A. M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, R. [. 
For Introduction, each $1.00. 


The poies employed in these books is that followed by Professor P any a with such signal 
sucvess in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is 
emg 5 before the aid whi The pronunciation and papet translation of each word are furnished 

im. which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the materia! given 
in the Took he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or section. His 
knowledge is tested Sh. Le him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case 
may be, with o transiation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and with 
adequate ~ ee the words are and introduced in various relations, care being taken 
to prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the forve of 
oy word, and by thus following a Srey meuative method, a knowledge of the language 








tained in much less time than tha 
149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


—_— YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 

Bnew 5 and Home. Edited by L DunNTON, 

hemmed ‘ol hay school ~~ ree: 
volumes for su men readi 

and edited with careful reference to their Rees 5 Ay edu- 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


cation of the Young. 





The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By Anna B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


& CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Book Il, At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 





examination on receipt of price. 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts. 


Copies of either of me above will be maiied to any teacher for 











DIXON’S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener. 


Hold the slate pencil tightly in the 
left hand, and with the right hand 
rapidly turn the Sharpener back and 
forth. The alternating movement 
will give the pencil a fine point. 











DIXON’S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is the neatest and handiest device yet made for 
sharpening slate pencils. 
sent any teacher or school officer on receipt of 
60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


A sample dozen will be 
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MORRIS EAR ©! The Berlitz School of Languages. JAS. W. QUEEN & CO.., 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 













Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for 
Amateurs, Specta- 
eles, Eye-Glasses, 
Opera and Marine 
Glasses, etc., etc 
Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad- 
dress, mention sie 
viv 


ANDREWS WM’F’'C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN. THE WORLD. 





ANNREWS’ 
Globe:, Tella- 
rians, “Mi aps, 
Charts of 


all 

kinds, Black- 

ust- 

less Erasers 
and Crayons. 

Just Published. 

Goff’s Histori- 

= Map of U.S. 


, incisive 
and eomplete 
end for circular: , 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. ¥. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Bts., San Francisco. 


‘OLUMBIA\ 





evy (LLU)TAATED 
CATALOGUE FR 


se 


PST LING. EVEN PRESENTED. 
2% FOPE MFG.CO. 


New YorRK. CHICAGO, 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 
BICYCLE orGUN 
i p for-eriogs. Over oat eh a — 
Ui| XK rite ve taken’ in trade. 
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OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash, 


sens MILLER ay — 9 a 


CHICAGO. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 








SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. 





HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 

native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 


in French and German conversation. 
A special course for teachers free. 


Terms very low; French and German tables. 


For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF, N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





STEEL 





COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


PENS. 





For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. ¥. 


HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 





19 JOHN ST., 


Pins for Schools. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Pins for Classes. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


° NEW YORK, 


Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Societies. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° “yostisnexsor 
: INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely gorentes ie, fegetiee 00 20 much satessaio Latin 


and Greek as might be learned otherwise my, 


Yt forace, Otcero, Sallust 
Xen Anabasie, oon Cy to tenchers, eoa0. 80. 
ae Practical and 
and to all other ayetems. to Teachers, ® 
man nt’s Stand 


and delight 
uvenal, 


in one "— MILTO 


wy, Homer's I 1d. Gospel of St. John, and 


ve Latin Grameer adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

wd Speakers, Frost’s yates Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
‘Maneeen’s 's French 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





WANTED. 


FNTS 
SONOS SUPERINTENDENTS AM 
now en 
whole time to 


references required. For circulars and terms, 


OTE ACHERS who are energetic to represent 
School Superintendents and Principals of $ 


ed, and they average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their 
18 work. A few eain as high as $300 and $400 or month. Many teachers say they 
will never pd. ~ enter the school work so long es we wi 


give them employment. t of 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





INDERGARTEN 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


ATERIAL 
7 EAST (4th 8T., N.Y. 





WANTED. 


WANTED. Teachers in mn orery section to sell 
“ The Mee 8 Legacy.”” The 
first agent who started so D every person called 
on the first day.—Just ss ‘barge p prizes offered. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 150 Nassau 8t., New York; E. E. 








HOLLAND, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
15. $250. MONTA can be 
ue ap ~° mando rulsh abo for us. 
horse = 
give thar rack men 


moments may be profitably iy employed also. Ate few 
vacancies in towns and ci F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


N. B.—Please state and business experienc 
Never mind about sending samp for reply. BY. 





Teachers and Superintendents will find it to 
their interest to subscribe for “THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NEWS,” which will give them all 
the latest developments and changes in Geo- 
graphy. To teach Geography one must be 
thoroughly posted. Terms, $1.00 per year. 
Address, THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS, 


15 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, = ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND pw peg Tuition to 


r term. < on oO ae team 
eat and a Light, ue y week. 
= Illustrated Calen ving fui »- rmation. 


z. ‘TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States 
mounted and iat te suitable for office or 





home use and the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible rties 
STIS, General 


free on application to P. 8. 
Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, LI. 


TE EACHE wanted in every La -_ town of 
a_-¥ United Sta as local 
iberal compensation for a 445 hours 
—— weekly ; $20 week may be earned 
during vacations ddress, with PO Doe 
UNION LIBRARY ASSOCTATION, P.O. 
3468 n, Mass. 








R EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





y ot 4... 2. porseses them, 
sapoly fre ree aires 


Sen. ‘Grand 
ones with coumee 
fi. HALLE 





Philosophical, Electrical 
an Cherical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


= Chemical Apparatus, 
JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 















Colleges, 
Schools and 
. Laboratories, 
Gupplied bo the best goods at the lowest 3 Prices. 
aaces, a specialty tn manufacture. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 












G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES :-—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 


14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Stracet. Phitadeainhia. 


“MAGIC LANTERNS 


ITICONS 


‘| Rapanize-zale ONS 


F4HRST TL ASS 





{PROJECTING APPARATUS | 





‘* MEMORY AND ITS Pogrops.” 

WARD Pick, Px.D., M. from Simonides te 
* Loisette.”. With (ae for a Ratidnal 

Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 

CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 

— recurring to artificial means. Price 1Uc. 

Address Dr. Pick 24 Union Square, New York. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


BILLIOUS and 


Nervous ILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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33H, 444, 128, 105 & 048. 


PENS. x mmm ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0. 26 John St.,K. Y. 
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fHz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 





TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


The School Journal. 


THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
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t Editors. 





(tently) Ilustrated. $1.00 a year. 


cL UB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
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The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y, 
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By MEANS OF THE IMAGES OF OUTWARD THINGS 
WHICH WE ACQUIRE BY THE SENSES, SENSATIONS ARE 
PRODUCED IN OUR MINDS. 

—ZOLLIKOFFER. 





DUTY AND PLEASURE SHOULD BE INTIMATELY ASSOCI- 
ATED IN TRAINING CHII.DREN. 





FROM NO ONE CAN A CHILD RECEIVE RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION WITH MORE BENEFIT THAN FROM A MOTHER. 
—FENELON. 


THERE SHOULD BE WORLD-HONORED DIGNITARIES, AND 
WERE IT POSSIBLE, TRUE GOD-ORDAINED PRIESTS FOR 
TEACHING, 

—CARLYLE. 


THE HINTERSCHLAG PROFESSORS KNEW SYNTAX 
ENOUGH, AND OF THE HUMAN SOUL THUS MUCH: THAT 
IT HAD A FACULTY CALLED MEMORY, AND COULD BE 
ACTED UPON THROUGH THE MUSCULAR INTEGUMENT BY 
APPLIANCE OF BIRCH RODS. 

—CARLYLE. 





AT a funeral of a tencher in in Michigan the minis- 

ter closed the several paragraphs of his dis- 
course with the remark, ‘‘He was a good man.” 
This led those present to think over the life of the 
man, and it was conceded that the highest praise 
was meted out in those few words. Not that he 
was a learned man, deep in the lore of Greece and 
Rome and able to solve knotiy problems in algebra; 
nor that he was a strict man, who could spy a mis- 
chievous boy making pictures on his slate when he 
should have been learning the rules of grammar. 
He was simply marked out as ‘‘a good man.” 

Should the teacher aim at this high excellence ? 
The law says ‘‘he must havea good moral charac- 
ter,” and the community also demand it, but he 
may have this and not be “a good man.” The 
former is the vestibule to the latter; thousands en- 
ter it that never press on into the other. But we 
really believe it is the duty of those who stand on 
the high ground the teacher occupies, to lead stain- 
less lives, exemplary lives. They are really lights 
to the young, guide-boards to the young, and models 
to the young. The ten million, in the school-rooms 
of this republic this day, are taking color from the 
teacher who is hearing lessons, and are regulating 
their minds and hearts from his. As we set our 
watches by some standard time-piece, so are pupils 
going in accordance with the one who is set over 
them. 

There is another point: only that teacher really 
teaches who has attained to the desire to live in ac- 
cordance with God’s laws. Jesus was baptized, and 
then came the struggle with temptations. He 
came from the desert able to teach, because he felt 
the depth of meaning in the words that ‘man 
cannot live by bread alone.” He who would teach 
in the school-room successfully, in the largest way, 
must, like the Great Teacher, look down deep into 
the depths of things. Goodness is not one of the 
subjects in any state or county examination, but it 
is the most important qualification after all. 





(THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 

church has just closed its annual session held 
in this city. A preacher, no matter what faith he 
professes, isa teacher; he is following in the foot- 
steps of the Great Teacher. There will be protests 
immediately made as to differences; but listen toa 
little story. One night two men sought shelter in a 
small log house in southern Illinois—one a Catholic 
and the other a Presbyterian. The latter started a 
conversation that might have been a controversy; 
but the former said, ‘‘ Do not let us talk about that 
upon which we differ, but about what we agree 
upon.” Let us imitate the sound philosophy of this 
man. 

The teacher and the preacher are alike in posi- 
tion. They have not, however, the same dignity, 
for the teacher has allowed himself to be pushed 
out of his true field—the forming of character. We 
see, however, the beginning of a better day for him. 
The new education proposes a higher, nobler, 
broader, and more dignified position for the teach- 
er, and as the years roll by he will attain it. He 
has allowed himself to be forced into a narrow field 
-—drilling in the alphabet and multiplication table. 
And to all urgings and entreaties that he place his 
calling on a scientific basis, he has turned a deaf 
ear. But the tide has at last begun to turn. 

In listening to the debate of this body, a likeness 
to the debates of the National Association of Teach- 
ers was very apparent. Was this measure advis- 
able? Ifso it was because it was more effective in 
improving humanity. The subject of Temperance 
was debated with increased earnestness; and this 
again reminded one of the educational meeting. A 
few years ago this subject was steadily refused 
admission. 

There is a movement going on underneath super- 





ficial sight so far that it is not apparent to all, that 


aims at the advancement, and happiness of hu- 
manity. In this work—the coming of the rulersbip 
of the Creator—both teacher and preacher must 
join bands, and labor together. 


‘THE EXHIBITION o: Drawing, Modeling, Form- 

making, and Penmanship, made at Newark 
on Saturday last, was one of the best testimonies 
of progress in educational methods that has come 
before the public. The schools of Newark have 
been steadily cou.ing to the front for many years. 
Supt. Barringer has given unremitting attention to 
all discussions and all movements; we do not know 
of an educational meeting of note at which his face 
has not been seen. He has been fortunate in assem- 
bling around him a corps of able principals. Con 
trary to the usual rule, a man appointed principa 
of a school in Newark immediately became an ac 
tive educational workman, subscribed to educa- 
tional papers, purchased educational books, and at 
tended educational gatherings. 

In his last report Supt. Barringer recommended 
an exhibit of pupils’ work, and this was made 
last Saturday; many parents were present—the 
Newark public evidently approve of manual train- 
ing in the schools. The teachers, who saw the work 
of the pupils intcresting so many, could not but 
have been delighted; it wasa day of rejoicing for 
them. The public were asked to look into educa- 
tional manual training and say what they thought 
of it. Here was the test of much thinking and 
study by the educators of Newark. We prophesy 
that others will demand that their children, too, be 
taught in these superior ways, which this exhibi 
tion showed them to be. 

ve 
(THE MEETING of educational workers, held last 
week in Boston, and reported on another page, 

was a most important one. A number of high 
minded men and women have established a society 
whose object is the improvement of the public sys 
tem of education. They are not overturners and 
anarchists, but helpers and co-workers. The 
speakers at this meeting are sober and intellectual 
teachers, and their associates are among the most 
thoughtful menand women in theland. The hands 
on the dial of reform are not moving backward but 
forward. This new society is destined to have a 
most beneficial influence in aiding the large num- 
ber of thoughtful persons in Boston and vicinity, 
who are in earnest tc make our public system of 
instruction more and more potent for good. 











[LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, the well known 
deaf, dumb, and blind woman, died last week. 
Although she never saw, spoke, or heard, she was 
the means of doing more for the deaf mute’s educa- 
tion than any other unfortunate that ever lived. 
She was almost completely shut out from the outer 
world, for, in addition to the loss of hearing, seeing, 
and speaking, her sense of smell was destroyed and 
that of taste much impaired. The result was that 
ateight years of age she knew almost nothing except 
what she had learned through the sense of touch. 
Notwithstanding all these obstacles, she learned 
writing, talking by means of signs, grammar, arith- 
metic, and a little music. Her education taught the 
world some new things concerning the processcs of 
education. Her teacher, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, de 
serves to be classed among the educational reformers 
of the presentcentury. People began to say, “‘ If so 
much can be taught an ordinary girl in spite of so 
many disadvantages, how much more ought to be 
taught bright children in the full enjoyment of 
their senses?” Laura Bridgman set the world 


thinking as it never thought before, and it has kept 
on thinking and will keep on until obsolete methods 
are every where exchanged for rational processes of 





education. 
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WHAT SHALL BE 1HE OBJECT? 





The teacher who comes before his class with the feel- 
ing that he must secure the learning of certain facts, is 
sure to go wrong. {fa child isin a burning building, 
one can properly shout out a fact to him—to go to the 
right or to the left. But the case before the teacher is 
quite different. In a certain noted academy in New 
England the young men when they enter are asked, 
** Are you to fit for college, schoo] of technology, or 
business?” If a student says ‘‘ nay” to all of these he 
creates consternation. This academy represents most 
schools, yet the public like it; and yet they are not 
satisfied with the results, 

Twenty-five years ago the teacher cared little about 
the meaning of education, for children did not come 
to school to be educated ; but the teachers of to-day are 
asking, ‘‘ What is education?” for the outcome of the 
schools has been unsatisfactory, and it is suspected that 
the reason is that the school does not educate. We hear 
less about “‘ schooling” than we did. It is not ten years 
ago that an educational (?) paper said, ‘‘ What is an 
educator, anyway ?” There is now a looking into the ob- 
jects of educational practices. The old cry, ‘‘ The parents 
will not allow me to educate,” raised by the teacher for 
many years, will give place to another by the parent, 
‘*- You must leave the school-room, for you do not know 
how to educate the children.” 

We have not yet arrived at that point, it is true, but 
we are nearing it. The teacher must know what educa- 
tion means. The old definition by Addison, while a 
pretty oue in sound, is worthless, as well as unscientific 
and untrue: ‘‘ Education is to the human mind what 
sculpture is to the block of marble.” It is far more like 
the warmth which the hen imparts to the egg on which 
she sits. The child is a self-educating being ; he is born 
with powers that grow in certain lines—lines that are 
fixed. It is beyond the power of any human being to 
educate another ; he may assist in the operation, and 
that in a very large degree. 

If westudy achild, and surely we must do this to know 
how a human being grows mentally and morally,we find 
that its attention is arrested by the people about it—the 
first lessons that interest it are on asubject that will fur- 
nish its last lessons. The child looks long and carefully 
at its mother, its father, at the friends who come in and 
go out ; just as it is ready to leave the world, when its 
hands tremble with age, it'reads the newspaper, the 
chronicle of the doings of people in all parts of the 
earth. 

Then comes the earth—the things that grow out of it, 
the trees, the plants, the animals. The products of 
man’s labor, the commingling as we may say, of man 
and earth, are equally interesting to the child—a cane, 
a toy, a hammer, a whistle, and later on its clothes, its 
bicycle, its pistol, watch, or gun. 

Along with its attention to these three subjects, there 
is apparent an effort at expression. The child makes a 
sound with its mouth, and the mother shows it how it 
can make that sound represent a thing. But it tries to 
express itself long before this by cries and struggles. 
The power of expression is one that is built into the 
human mechanism ; it exists along with the power to 
understand ; it is the effort to show that it understands, 
and what it understands. 

Along these four lines the powers of the human being 
go out spontaneously. The educator can only interest 
the child in man, in the earth, in man’s products, and 
await the result. He can know and measure the effect 
of these upon the child by noting the expression they 
call forth. He can aid the child in his expression, for 
many forms of expression are artificial ; the usual forms 
are language, numbers, drawing, and construction. 

There must be an effort to produce a totality of effect ; 
it is one of the faults of our usual methods, that many 
things are aimed at instead of a few. Seven different 
studies are often given a child of twelve years of age ; 
reading, spelling, penmanship, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and history. But a unity of effect is thereby 
lost. © The true plan would be to direct the child’s 
attention to man (either near by or distant; at some 
stage history might cover this); to the earth, (at some 
stage geography properly taught might meet this want, 
but the plants, the animals, the pebbles, the soil, the 
near-by things—these are needed); to products 
of man and earth, and then teach modes by which it 
could express itself concerning these subjects. The 
tendency that has exhibited itself to multiply subjects 
of study will certainly give way; nay, it is already 
giving way. Formal grammar is disappearing from the 
primary and advanced primary schools, after holding 
sway for 500 years; it will never return. Arithmetic is 





being steadily reduced in amount. History is no longer 
learned by heart. Spelling is a part of every exercise. 
Drawing and construction are steadily coming forward. 

All these signs indicate that there is a shifting to get 
a wholeness of effect as a result ; multum non multa. 

The memory of the child is at last to be properly 
treated : it is not to be a museum of curiosities ; such, 
for instance, as a knowledge of the height of the great 
pyramid of Egypt, the age of Alexander the Great, 
the number of men lost in the invasion of Moscow 
by Napoleon, the number of feet in the nautical mile, 
etc. First, he should have a knowledge concerning 
the race to which he belongs, what that race con- 
structs, the earth under his feet. Daily deepen these 
outlines by interesting the pupil in examining, and 
cultivate the power of expression. This process must 
go on in these directions year after year. Why? Be- 
cause this is the plan of the Great Creator. Let no man 
attempt to improve on nature, let him study simply to 
know it. 

The change from heterogeneous study has begun, but 
the school-program as yet shows it only slightly. It 
is, however, a dictum of the new education that far 
beyond the ideas of the teacher stands the process of 
self-education built into the child's nature. It may be 
ignored ; the receptive power may be over-worked, the 
conjoining, analyzing, abstracting, and generalizing 
powers may be overlooked, but in time the reaction will 
come. Yes,it is at hand. We may deride those who 
study psychology, but they are right, and time will 
vindicate their wisdom. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








The Chicago manuel] training school is certainly one 
of the features of this remarkable citr. Six years ago it 
was planned by the Commercial club, and it has had a 
most prosperous career. As I came up Twelfth street I 
heard the click of the hammers in the forge shop ; that 
sound of itself shows the old medieval classicism ha, 
begun to lose its hold upon the schools. The iron gate 
through which I entered, had been constructed by the 
pupils, and everywhere some product of their labor was 
observed, such as desks, bookcases, and tables. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Belfield, the pupils of the lowest class 
(there are three classes) were seen at work on wood- 
There were about fifty here at work, with hammer, 
plane, chisel, or lathe; each had previously drawn out 
a plan (usually it was a blue print), and was construct- 
ing in accordance with it. In the foundry, boys were 
seen at work ; twenty-four forges were managed by as 
many boys. There is a steam engine, and each boy 
learns to manage it. 

The machine shop is for the highest class of boys. 
Here steam engines are made—some of eight, six, and 
three horse power. 

Now what of all this? First, the usual course of study 
of a higher school is pursued—it is a school, not a place 
for teaching trades. This work is an additional educa- 
tive influence. And the joy that was apparent every- 
where shows that it is done under impulses that make it 
powerful for good. The waste steam of existence is 
quite large. It has been thought well to encourage 
young men to play base-ball, and to row, in order to get 
some muscular development into them. Here this is 
directed in channels that help to educate. The one hour 
a day to drawing, and the two hours to shop-work, will 
employ a boy’s motive powers, and give him an energy 
and self-reliance that could be got in no other way. 

The pupils pay a tuition fee that averages about $100 
per year, and the faces of the students indicated they 
ranked among a cultivated and educated class. The 
graduates are found in various occupations, some as 
teachers, some as clerks, some at colleges as students, 
some in law offices, some as engineers, manufacturers, 
some in railroad offices,—that quite a number are in 
universities is apparent. They gain good reputations as 
students in whatever college they enter. 

A visit like this impresses one with the idea that 
the entire being is addressed and cultivated. There 
is a placing of solid ground under a boy’s feet. The 
student learns to do, here he takes hold of life's 
realiuies. That these boys will be stronger intellectually 
than if they only had books before them is plainly 
apparent to one who looks beneath the surface. 

I was impressed by a brief visit to the Bryant & Strat- 
ton business college. It isin a five-story building on 
Wabash avenue, fronting the lake. The college occu- 
pies the third and fourth floors, and is in a delightful 
place, with excellent light and ventilation. 

In the business office of the college, I met H. B. Bryant, 


the veteran founder of the original Bryant & Stratton 
chain of colleges. He still possesses the dignity ang 
urbanity that made him such a favorite years ago. 

In company with Mr. Bryant I looked into the differ. 
ent departments of the college. 

I was particularly impressed by the bright, intelligent 
faces of the army of young gentlemen and ladies jn 
attendance, and the intense interest all seemed to take 
in the work before them. The students seem to be im- 
bued with energy, ambition, and perseverance. It wag 
a very bee-hive of industry. The instruction was made 
forcible and practical. 

The shorthand and typewriting department, in charge 
of Prof. Platt, struck me particularly. 

Here was a group of students with pencils in hand learn. 
ing to make the cabalistic characters; by practice they 
hope to attain a speed of two hundred words per minute, 
They write from dictation, already an average of eighty 
or one hundred words per minute. These will be sure of 
a position, as soon as they leave the school. In another 
room wa; a Class of young ladies, making music on forty 
writing machines. Here they were learning all sorts of 
practical work, some printing from shorthand notes, 
some duplicating with hektograph and mimeograph. 

There is a business exchange with a walnut desk for 
each student, and offices for different lines of business. 

The student, for the time, is a country merchant, for 
example. He conducts his business, keeps his books, and 
corresponds with a wholesale establishment in another 
department, supposed to be located in Chicago. Hence 
the transactions are real, and embrace all kinds of 
imaginable transactions. 

It was an interesting and animated scene, and reminded 
me of a board of trade or merchants’ exchange. 

The college is evidently very ably managed, for its 
graduates are in demand beyond the supply. The 
result of the Bryant system of teaching has been incal- 
culable ; the whole country is indebted to it. It is an- 
other of those evidences that genius and ability, when 
employed in education, produce results that are beyond 
the reach of those who merely follow the routines that 
have been handed down to them. A. M. K. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND THE 
SUMMER? 

Where are you going to spend July and August, and 
what are you going to do when you get there? Are you 
going to swing in the hammock like a lazy dude, and 
dream away the beautiful hours? We hope not. Here 
is the advice of an older brother. It is good. Read and 
profit thereby. 

Associate with agreeable and intellectual companions. 
They will do you good, and you will do them good. The 
mutual interchange of thoughts will be beneficial to all. 
You can get little good from those you dislike. But you 
may like a cat ever so much, and yet get little good 
from it. Intellect is needed to sharpen intellect. Wit 
is always intellectual, but laughter is not always. The 
very presence of intellectual companionship will do you 
good, if in no other way than by silent influence. 

Play sensible games. You ask, what ones? We are not 
going to tell you. You know as well as we do. Some 
games are positively idiotic, others are decidedly intel- 
lectual—we had almost said—spiritual. 

Read the best books. Whichones? That is for you to 
tell. What is food to one is poison to another. Choose 
for yourself. We would suggest the poetry of arithme- 
tic, the romance of grammar, the marriage of the trees 
and the sky, the mystery of frost and dew, if they 
were written. Alas, they are not! Read something 
that will help you as a teacher. Never forget for a min- 
ute that you are a teacher. Teaching is the grandest 
work on earth. If an angel never forgets that he is an 
angel, or a saint that he is a saint, why should a teacher 
ever forget she is a teacher ? 

Do not forget to have the ScHOOL JOURNAL sent to 
your summer address. You cannot afford to miss a sil- 
gle number. If you wait until you return to your work, 
the pile of goodness will be too heavy for your mental 
digestion. 

Eat the best food, breathe the best air, sleep in a cheer 
ful, sunny room, and get near nature's heart. In 4 
word, be happy, but not lazy ; be diligent, but not vexed 
with work ; be calm, but not stupid ; be presentable, but 
not overdressed ; be companionable, but yet considerably 
alone ; be on the alert, yet seemingly somewhat lym- 
phatic. Throw physic to the dogs. Live while you 
live, and say to the busy world, “‘ Good-by, for a while, 
yet do not fail to read a daily paper. Look at it through 





your loophole of retreat, 
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CALIFORNIA is on the alert as to its educational 
affairs. The second summer session of its State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Pacific Grove, 
Monteray county, June 25-28. This is to be fol- 
lowed by the meeting of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, at which many eminent 
educational men and women in the Methodist 
Church will be present. This is the kind of a 
union of church and state which is worthy of 
commendation. When such lay men as Charles 
H. Allen, Ira Moore,.and Ira G. Hoitt, unite 
with such church men as Bishops Vincent and 
Warren and Dr. Hurst, something is certain to 
be done. We shall wait with interest to ascertain 
along what line of progress they intend to move. 





TuE following from N. A. Calkins’ little book on 
‘Ear and Voice Training, by means of the Ele- 
mentary Sounds of the Language,” is respectfully 
commended to George P. Brown, of Illinois, for 
his careful consideration : 

‘* THE SENSES ARE THE ONLY POWERS BY WHICH 
CHILDREN CAN GAIN THE ELEMENTS OF KNOW- 
LEDGE ; AND UNTIL THESE HAVE BEEN TRAINED TO 
ACT NO DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE CAN BE ACQUIRED. 

It would seem that such a statement would be 
perfectly obvious to any man or woman of average 
mental power. The universal consensus of all 
thinkers for the past twenty-five hundred years 
affirms the truth of Dr. Calkins’ sentence. It is 
past all our comprehension how any man of 
thought can deny so obvious a truth, 





Ir costs $10 to teach a boy one year in the Jersey City 
schools. It costs $100 to arrest him for petit larceny 
and commit him for a brief term to the city jail. What 
are the items in this count in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, and San Francisco? It would be interesting to 
know the comparative cost of crime and ignorance. 
How many more dollars is an upright and capable boy 
worth to the state than a vicious and ignorant one? The 
arithmetic of education has not been written. 





THERE are thousands of children growing up in ignor- 
ance at our very doors, yet the enforcement of a com- 
pulsory education law would be a farce, unless some 
effort was made to provide seats for those who would be 
compelled to attend. Those statements recently made 
by Supt. Poland of Jersey City are true, every word true. 
What folly to compel children to go to school when there 
is no place for them to go to! 


THE Hon. E. E. Higbee has been confirmed by the 
senate of Pennsylvania as superintendent of public 
instruction. We have repeatedly commended his work, 
and we now take specia! satisfaction in knowing that 
educational affairs in the Keystone state will be in first 
rate hands for several years to come. 





SCHOOL officers in this state, especially those who did 


not read last week’s JOURNAL, would do well to possess | 
themselves of a copy of chapter 245 of the laws of 1889. 


It changes the time for holding school meetings, and for 
closing the school year, and prescribes new regulations 
in relation to the filing of reports and the election of 
district officers, 

BEcAUSE Abraham Lincoln was educated in a log 
school-house is no argument to prove that all children 
educated in log school-houses will be Abraham Lincolns. 





Our Chicago office is now at 185 Wabash avenue, 
instead of 151. Mr. A. Flanagan, well known to West- 
ern teachers, is in charge of it. This location is, if pos- 
sible, more convenient than the old one. A large stock 
of our valuable books is constantly on hand, and orders 
will be filled promptly. All subscriptions and letters 
from agents or others should be sent to the main office 
in New York. 


SUMMER SKETCHING CLASSES are very profitable. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Edward L. Chichester, who 
has had much experience in conducting such classes, 
will take charge of one this summer. Those who desire 
to join it, would do well to write to Mr. H. E. Hayes, 
21 University Place, at as early a date as possible. No 
Summer occupation is more pleasurable for those who 


have the talent for it, than “ai il and b 
vx ee open-air pencil and brush 








SUPT, ALEXANDER HOGG.—TEXAS. 


Supt. Hogg is by birth a Virginian, but by adoption a 
Texan. He has given the problem of illiteracy careful 
study, and while he is cautious in his statements, he 
feels that it ought to be grappled with and removed by 
every possible legitimate effort. He says that ‘ illiter- 
acy is increasing at a fearful rate even among the white 
citizens of Texas,” and he proceeds to demonstrate 
these facts. 

In 1870 there were only 17,505 illiterate white voters, 
but in 1880 there were 33,085. There you have the start- 
ling increase of illiteracy among the white voting Tex- 
ans of 90 percent. The colored illiterates numbered 
47,235 voters in 1870 and 55,699 in 1880, an increase of 
26 per cent. 

He explains how it is that Texas should have gained 
so rapidly in this downward movement. ‘Some of 
these voters are from old Virginia, some from the Caro- 
linas, from Georgia, and not a few from Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. This increase in illiteracy in the 
voting population has not been confined alone to the 
states mentioned. The fact is that, with the exception 
of little Delaware, the increase of illiterate voters in the 
South from 1870 to 1880 amounted to 187,671. In this 
downward race it is a little singular that the white 
and colored have kept so close together, but it shows 
that the education needed is not wholly for ‘ the brother 
in black.’” 

Mr. Hogg has always been full of patriotism and zeal, 
and one of his first public utterances was made while a 
student. A portion of a speech, ‘“ The American Union 
a Geographical Necessity,” made in 1861 has gone into 
our literature in the shape of ‘“‘ A Patriotic Reader,” by 
Gen. H. B. Carrington. He organized the public schools 
in the city of Fort Worth, Texas, in 1882, without one 
building and with only six hundred pupils. Now there is 
a daily attendance of three times that number, and nine 
comfortable and well-adapted school buildings. He has 
written much upon educational topics, and delivered an 
address before the International Congress of Educators, 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans, entitled ‘‘ The 
Railroad in Education,” which shows his versatility and 
wide range of information and thought. He is a sound 
reasoner, and convincing speaker, and his success as an 
educator is due to many rare combinations. He hasa 
liberal education, supplemented by practical training, 
and in connection with these, he has aly ays exercised a 
conservative spirit, and, above all, his love of country 
and broad patriotism stamps him a true type jof the 
American citizen. 





ARE your school-rooms well lighted and pleasant? 
Then be happy, but pity your unfortunate brothers and 
sisters who are teaching amid dark and forbidding sur- 
roundings. 





A TEACHER is both born and made, 


EVERY available berth having been reserved in 
section B, for the teachers’ excursion on the An- 
chor line steamer ‘‘ Furnessia,” sailing July 6, 
Messrs. Gage & Son inform us that no more 
bookings can now be received for that date under 
any circumstances. 

Berths may still be reserved in section A on the 
Hamburg-American steamer ‘‘Suevia,” sailing 
June 29, at the regular rate, but, as the number 
is limited, applicants should lose no time in for- 
warding deposits. 

The ‘ Suevia” is chartered expressly for the 
teachers’ excursion, and this section will be ac- 
companied by Mr. Frank C. Clark, late U. 8. 
Consul at Jerusalem, and American manager for 
Messrs. Gage. 

The Messrs. Gage announce that arrangements 
have also been completed by which section C of 
the excursion will sail by the manificent Anchor 
line steamer “City of Rome,” on June 26, and 
section D by the Guion line steamer ‘‘ Wisconsin,” 
on July 9. Round trip tickets by the “ City of 
Rome” wili cost $15, additional, and by the 
‘* Wisconsin” $10, additional, making the total 
cost $165, by the former, and $160 by the latter. 

Passengers by these steamers will go via Liver- 
pool, and return via Glasgow, without extra 
charge. 

Sections B, C, and D will each be met on the 
other side by one of Messrs. Gage & Son’s com- 
petent conductors, who will accompany the party 
throughout. About two hundred teachers have 
already booked for these excursions and new 
names ate being added every day. 

For further particulars address H. D. Newson, man- 
ager educational department, 946 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. Witu1aM R. Harper, of Yale University, is now 
well known as one of the foremost teachers of languages 
in the United States. His inductive method, developed 
first in connection with Hebrew, has now been extendea 
to Latin, Greek, and the modern languages. Dr. Har- 
per has associated with himself in the elaboration of his 
method a group of capable and enthusiastic men who 
have aided him materially in carrying out his plans. In 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, of which Dr. 
Harper is principal, the inductive method is taught by 
the very men who have had so much to do with its 
practical development. The very best resnits are, 
therefore, secured under these favorable circumstances. 
It is the policy of the Chautauqua management in con- 
nection with the college to secure as fast as possible the 
services of eminent college professors, and to provide 
for the summer students regular college lecture and 
recitation rooms for the period of six weeks, The curri- 
culum includes nearly twenty distinct departments. 





WE have many duplicates of the following circulars 
on our table which we shall be happy to mail to any one 
applying for them : The Official Bulletin of the National 
Educational Association, Nashville, July 16-20 ; Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute ; Sea-side Summer School of 
Pedagogy, Asbury Park, N. J.; Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Summer School ; Circular, Regulations, and Program of 
Examination for N. Y. State Certificates, Aug. 26-380 ; 
Grand Mid-Summer Excursion to Nashville, via Ohio 
and Chesapeake R. R.; New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, July 2-3. 





SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


ASBURY Park, N. J., JULY 15-29. 

This summer school has arranged fifteen subjects, and 
over one hundred lectures and lessons on the following 
subjects: Pedagogy, ten lessons, by Wm. N. Barringer, 
superintendent schools, Newark, N. J.; psychology, ten 
lectures, J. M. Green, M.A, principal state normal 
school, Trenton, N. J.; history of educational thought, 
five lectures, Jerome Allen ; school management, five ° 
lectures ; zoology, fifteen lessons; botany, fifteen les- 
sons, P. E. Demarest, principal grammar school, Long 
Island City; arithmetic, ten lessons, Wm. M. Giffin, 
A.M., principal grammar school, Newark, N. J.; geogra- 
phy, ten lessons; language, ten lessons, A. H. Kelly, 
A.M., principal Lyman school, Boston, A. B. Guilford, 
principal grammar school, Jersey City, N. J.; history, 
five lessons, Edwin Shepard, principal grammar school, 
Newark, N. J.; music, ten lessons, Prof. C. R. Bill, Bos- 
ton ; writing, ten lessons, J. S. Cooley, Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; physiology, five lessons, Dr. E. P, eff, Newark, 
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N. J.; reading and spelling, five lessons, principals Wm. 
M. Giffin and A. B. Guilford. 

There will also be the following special departments : 
Elocution, fifteen lessons, Miss Minnie Swayze, New 
York City ; drawing and manual training, twenty les- 
sons, Prof. L. H. Thompson, supervisor drawing and 
manual training, Jersey City, late of Purdue University ; 
wood carving, Miss Lura L. Thompson, Jersey City; 
microscopy, fifteen lessons, Stephen S. Day, principal 
grammar school, Newark, N. J.; physical training, Miss 
M. E. Humpston, Plainfield, N. J. For further infor- 
mation, address Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, 
Newark, N. J., president ; A. B. Guilford, 297 Webster 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J., secretary. 





THE CONNECTICUT REPORT. 


By Hon. HENRY SABIN, State Supt. Pub. Inst’n, Iowa. 


Is psychology the only educational subject worthy 
our attention? Is manual training a panacea for all the 
evils which afflict the public school? The Connecticut 
report reveals the fact that while we are discussing 
which brand of flour makes the best bread, the children 
in some of our country schools are perishing from 
hunger. Still the discussions will undoubtedly, like 
Tennyson's brook, ‘‘ Go on forever.” We shall continue 
to walk on stilts: to play with balloons ; to fight plain 
facts with our theories ; talking of what ought to be 
and neglecting what is. The function of the public 
school is to teach the boys and girls to read, and write, 
and cipher ; to fit them to discharge the common-place 
duties of every-day life ; and we have on an average, 
only about four years in which to do it. In many cases 
we have much less time than that. Would it not be 
well enough for our leading educators to alight for a 
time ; to come down and walk on the earth, and see of 
what kind of dust the ordinary school teacher is made? 
Let us give psychology a rest for a time; it certainly 
needs it. Let manual training have time to take root 
and sprout and grow, until we can see what species of 
plant it is, and what kind of fruit it will produce. 
Pedagogics bas got a fair start in the race, and there is 
no great need for indefinite discussion in that direction. 
In the meantime, our state associations, and even our 
National Educational Association—if it can compress 
itself sufficiently in volume—may well turn attention to 
the wants and necessities of the schools in our rural 
districts. There are certain things which stand directly 
across the pathway of our educational progress as a 
people. They are not fiction, they are facts ; they are 
not shadows, they are substance. A windmill is not a 
good weapon in offensive warfare. The great need of 
this hour is to arouse the people to the necessity of pro- 
viding better schools, and more suitable accommoda- 
tions in the country neighborhoods. Those who do not 
believe these statements would do well to study the 
Connecticut report, and possibly they will be con- 
vinced. 





STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


MorGANTOWN, W. Va. 


The State Normal Institute held its first session of four 
weeks in 1888, and although something entirely new 
and untried in West Virginia, and only organized three 
months before the session was to open, it succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its originators. The 
session for 1889 begins June 18, and continues six 
weeks. This institute invites comparison with any 
other summer school for teachers in the country. Dr. 
D. B. Purinton, of Morgantown, is president, and 
Edward 8. Elliott, of Morgantown, secretary. 








+ 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 

The American Institute of Instruction bears the 
honor of being the oldest association of teachers with a 
continuous history in America, nor is any foreign 
society of the kind known to have had so long an 
existence. It was born in Boston in the famous year 
1830. The 60th annual convention will be held at Beth- 
ehem, N. H., July 8-12. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, 
R. L., president; Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford, 
Mass., secretary. 





WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 





The Wisconsin Summer School for Teachers has been 
placed upon a secure foundation by the recent action of 
the state legislature, making an appropriation for its 
support and placing it under the diréédtion of the state 





superintendent and the president of the state university. 
The next session of school opens at Madison, June 9, 
and will provide special instruction in psychology, 
pedagogy, chemistry, physiology, zoology, botany, 
geography, and language (English), suited to the needs 
of teachers in the public schools. 


> 


TREASURE-TROVE CASH-PRIZES. 

The stories appearing from month to month in the 
TREASURE-TROVE competition are causing a deal of 
comment and gratified surprise at their high literary 
quality, which is remarkable in writers so young. The 
names of several winners of the ten-dollar prizes 
appeared in the last JourNAL. To these may be added 
R. Earnest Poole. of Petersburg, Va.; and among those 
who won prizes of five dollars each were Eva Worth, of 
Mountain House, Ark.; Alice E. Crawford, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.; Flora W. Gould, of North Caldwell, N. J.; 
A. E. Thistleton, of Newark, N. J.; Wm. E. Cunnfng- 
ham, of Philadelphia; Roger A. Simonson, of St. 
Charles, Ills.; Jennie A. Morrow, of Morristown, N. J.; 
Dora Folsom, of Rahway, N, J.; Annie G. Prickitt, of 
Squankum, N. J.; William R. Tandy, of Kingston, Ont., 
besides others whose names appear in the June TREAS- 
URE-TROVE. 

This wide distribution of prizes shows that there is 
plenty of literary talent in the schools of our country, 
and that it is not monopolized by any one state. It 
shows, too, how much may be done to put life and spirit 
into school work by means of an enlivening periodical 
like TREASURE-TROVE. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


* 

The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 




















EVENTS, JUNE 2-8. 





June 2.—JOHN RANDOLPH. 

June 3,—JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

June 4,—GEORGE THE THIRD. 
June 5.—BARON VON WEBER. , 
June 6.—PATRICK HENRY. 

June 7.—ROBERT BRUCE, 

June 8.—MOHAMMED. 











During the preceding week the names and dates 
given above should be placed on the blackboard ; certain 
pupils should be assigned to examine the cyclopedia, and 
report what they find; other pupils should be per- 
mitted to ask questions. 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


This is a picture of what took place in my school- 
room on the mornings of the school-days of last week. 
On May 26, after reading a few verses in the Bible, and 
chanting the Lord’s Prayer, we sang a hymn ; then fol- 
lowed the piece of music, ‘‘ Brightly, Brightly.” Then 
I said, ‘‘ What men or women of note are in any way 
related to this 26th of May?” 

‘* A little girl rose and said, ‘‘ Bede (two syllables) died 
more than a thousand years ago.” 

2d pupil: ‘*‘ What noted thing did he do?” 

1st pupil: ‘* He translated the gospel of St. John.” 

Here I gave some incidents, and the subject was laid 
aside for the regular program. 

May 27. After the usual exercises, 
what is May 27 noted ?” 

A pupil replied, ‘‘ Nathaniel Greene was born in 1742.” 

Questions were asked and all were interested in the 
incidents of his campaign. 

May 28. This morning a pupil hung up a card on 
which was printed the name of ‘“‘ Louis Agassiz.” Much 
interest was aroused by the questions and answers. 

May 29. The doings of Charles the Second of Eng 
land; the battles of the Nile, of Waterloo, etc., were 
discussed and explained. 

May 30. This morning Joan of Arc was brought up: 
the greatest interest was eroused, one girl wept as she 
told of the burning at the stake of the poor girl. 

May 31. HoratioSeymour was spoken of very briefly; 
a boy said ‘‘ his father did not like the way Mr. Sey- 
mour behaved durmg the war.” 

JunE 1. Jamies Buchanan was dissected, and for many 


I asked, *‘ For 





reasons was declared to have been an inefficient presi_ 
dent, 


ARITHMETIC. 





By Wm. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


Pupils like to work problems that are about every-day 
transactions, something they may be called on to use 
for themselves. The following are good examples of 
those that may be given in proportion : 

1. Two boys, John and Frank, had a “ Fourth of 
July” stand together. Frank furnished 100 lemons at 
2 cents each, and 500 cookies at 50 cents a hundred, 
John furnished $1 worth of sugar, and 50 cents worth of 
candy. On the tifth of July they found they had $14, 
How much did they gain, and what part of it should 
each boy receive for his share? Frank, $6; John, $2. 

2. John and Will one day drove a stick 4 feet long 
into the earth one foot. The shadow of the stick was 
then just 12 feet long, and at the same time the liberty 
pole cast a shadow 280 feet long. How high is the 
liberty pole above the ground? 70 feet. 

8. John’s father has a pasture which he rented last 
year for $39 a season. This year he has 4 cows in there 
himself. A. has 6 cows, and B. has 3 cows. He asked 
John to find out for him how much A. and B. should 
each pay him for the pasture this year. A., $18; B., $9. 

4. The next year John’s father let A. put in 3 cows 
and 4 sheep, anl B. 2 cows and 8 sheep. He had his 4 
cows in again. What should A. and B. pay this year if 
2 sheep eat the same amount as one cow? $13 and 
$15.6. 

A few problems like the following will be good, as 
they contain fractions which can be canceled nicely. If 
they get a little practice of this kind, there will not be 
a long-drawn sigh when a fraction is read. If we only 
could, AND WE CAN, get children to see that fractions 
are nothing more than whole numbers broken, and 
hence the broken parts are handled just as the whole 
numbers are, what a vast amount of trouble would be 
saved. A child should think no more of this expression 
5 


4 
— than of r and he should be taught to see that 2} is 
24 


contained in 5, twice, just as easily as he sees that 2 is con- 
tained in 4, twice. Here are 5 apples O O O O O; let 
us divide the middle one into halves, thus: O O * 00 
now how many times can I take 2} from the five apples? 
Never, never, never, try to teach fractions without 
objects or illustrations of some kind. Look at this! 
3 
—— + —— + —— are how many men? 11 men. Very 
men men men 


4 3 
ae 
thirds thirds 


Where is the difference? 


well ; 





4+ are how many thirds? 
thirds 


11 thirds. 
3 4 


cows 


4 
Again ——+ 
pigs 





are how many? Why, we cannot add 
sheep 

4 
pigs, cows, and sheep. 


3 


Very well; then 





animals 





are how many animals? 11 animals. 
animals animals 


Once more $+$+4 are how many? We cannot add 
fourths, halves, and fourths. Very well; then $+ {+j 
are how man)? 47. Let me beg of you to say nothing 
of the L. C. M., for the first three weeks when teaching 
addition of fractions. Teuch the pupils to see to what 
the fractions must be changed before we can add them. 

Teachers will teach figures, and not fractions. 
‘* What is 4 of 4 books,” said I one day toa friend? ‘2 
books,” he answered. ‘‘ What is } of 4 pencils?” “2? 
pencils.” “* What is } of $#?” ‘‘ One half of 4,” said he, 
“why it is—it is—.” ‘‘ So it is,” said I, ‘‘ but is it not 
also 2 sevenths, just as } of 4 books was 2 books?” 

1. A. asks $10 for pasturing 7 cows 2} weeks. What 
should he receive, then, for pasturing 8 cows 3} weeks! 
Ans., $16. 

In this example we have 2}, which will “cancel” 
10 just 4 times. Again, there is 3}, which will cancel 
7 twice ; leaving 4x4 for the answer. 

2. If 9 men make 10 pairs of boots in 3} days, work- 
ing 8} hours a day, how many days will it take 17 men 
working 7} hours a day to make 88 pairs? 

Here we have 7}, that will cancel 88 twelve times; 
3} cancels 10 three times ; 8} cancels 17 twice, and then 
8 in 9 three, and 2 in 12 six, leaving 3x6=18 for the 
answer. 

3. If 5 men, working 3} hours a day for 7} days, make 
15 boots, how many boots can 7 men make working 4 
hours a day for 10 days? Ans., 20. 

4. If 6} carloads of coal, each containing 4} tons 4 





$8} a ton, are worth $243}, what will be the cost of 4 
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carloads, each containing 9 tons, at $16} per ton? 

5. If 6 journeymen make 132 pairs of boots in 4} weeks, 
working 5} days a week, and 12} hours per day, how 
many pairs will 18 men make in 13} weeks, working 4} 
days per week, and 11 hours per day? Ans., 792. 

The last problem looks as if it might be very hard, but 
we have the following easy cancelations : 5} in 11 twice ; 
4} in 13} three times : 4} in 123 three times ; 3 in 18 six; 
6 in 6 once ; hence 3x2 x 182792, answer. 





SUGGESTIONS ON FORM-STUDY. 


FIRST HALF-YEAR. 


(The valuable articles on Form-Study, by Prof. Thomp- 
son have elicited inquiries as to definite methods for first 
year's work, and we give some very detailed and helpful 
directions that have been devised by a skilful teacher.) 

Age of pupils, 6 to 7. 





1. THE MODELS TO BE STUDIED; sphere, cube and 
cylinder ; the circle,square,and oblong. Materials : clay, 
sticks, colored paper, drawing paper. 

Methods.—Let the pupil learn the use of the terms on, 
under, middle, center, near, etc., etc. Then try the 
actions of the models ; roll, slide, etc. Then let model- 
ing be tried with clay. Then let them name objects 
resembling the models. Teach to arrange, so as to 
teach apart, in rows, etc. 

2. Models to be studied as to surface, also as to rela- 
tion,—standing, lying, etc., etc. 

3. As to FACES.—Sphere has one round face, cube six, 
etc. Shape of faces. (Pupils will select other objects 
having same shape.) Teach use of vertical, horizontal, 
opposite. 

4, As to EDGES.—Curved on cylinder, straight on cube, 
etc. Tablet and stick-laying. Drawing the models. 
(Bezin with cube held right in front in left hand, for 
example.) Lay sticks and draw them, (for example, 
making a square.) 

5. As to CORNERS.—Shape, number, position ; employ 
terms upper, lower, etc. Cut squares of paper and fold ; 
model with clay. 

6. REview.—Terms like and unlike, shape, size, 
dimensions, surface, faces, edges, corners, positions, 
etc., and see that they are clearly understood. 


SECOND HALF-YEAR. 








Materials.—' Hemisphere, * square prism, * right- 
angled triangular prism, semi-circle, right-angled tri- 
angle, also clay, sticks, colored paper, and drawing 
paper. 

1. Nos. 1, 2, 8, studied as wholes. Relation of No. 1 to 
sphere ; use terms, equal and bisecting by making 
sphere of clay, and cutting into two parts. Relation of 
No. 2 to cube. Name objects of same shape ; bring such 
toschool. Drawing. Hold objects in front of eye and 
draw one side, then another. 

2. Nos. 1, 2, and 8, studied as to surface ; use terms 
round and plane. Model objects having the general 
shape of 1, 2, 8, as dish, half-an-apple, hen-house, etc. 
Use terms side-view, top-view, ete. 

83. Nos. 1,2, 8, studied as to faces; name them (as No. 
1 has one round and one plane face). Shape of faces. 
Find objects resemibilirig these faces. Position of faces, 


perpendicular, oblique to each other. Draw and model 
faces. 

4. Nos. 1, 2, 3, studied as to edges. Measure length in 
inches. Stick-laying to represent edges and faces. 
Tablet-laying, in ornamental forms, modeling,and draw- 
ing. 

5. Nos. 2 and 3 studied as to corners. Use terms 
right angle, acute angle. Fold paper, lay sticks so as to 
repre ent these angles. Cut forms from colored paper, 
and mount on white paper (as a right-angled triangle). 
6. REVIEW.—The six type-solids. Blindfold pupils 
and let them name models. Let them describe each in 
suitable language. They should now be able to draw 
from memory, the top, end, and side views of the differ- 
ent solids. Invent various means of giving an idea of 
the shape of each as by rolling paper around cylinder 
pasting edges, and then removing cylinder. 


+ 
o- 





MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING 
EXERCISES. 


I.—SONGS. 
Goop-BYE TO LESSONS. 
(Tune: “ Goodbye to Summer.”’) 


1. Good-bye, good-bye to lessons, 
For the yearis nearly done, 
For the year is nearly done. 
We've worked and watched and waited, 
Vacation is begun. 
Our books and slates are resting, 
The blackboard’s very neat, 
And now our work is finished, 
Vacat on will be sweet. 


2. Our friends are gathered with us, 
To keep the happy day, 
To keep the happy day. 
We welcome them with gladness 
To join our merry lay. 
We'll do our best to please them 
With speeches and with song, 
And promise, for their patience, 
Not to keep them very long. 


VACATION. 


(Tune: “ Work for the Night is Coming.”) 
. Now is our labor ended, 

Welcome vacation’s joys ; 

All hearts are filled with gladness, 
Happy girls and boys. 

Sing till the walls re-echo, 

Sing with a right good cheer, 

Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation’s here. 


—s 


2 


Work has been hard and earnest 
Playtime will be most sweet, 
With bluest skies above us, 
Flowers, at our feet! 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation’s here. 


3. Now may vacation give us 
Happiness, strength, and health ; 
These are the best of blessings, 

These are truly wealth. 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 

For vacation’s here. 


GRADUATING SONG. 


1. Oh! the merry birds are singing, 
And the fields with flowers are gay ; 
Everything rejoices with us, 

On our graduation day. 

Forth we go to higher learning ; 

We have laid foundations here ; 
Strong and well the walls are rising, 
Work of many a busy year. 


2. Flowers are shining all around ts ; 
Music sounding soft and low ; 
Smilitig face of friends and teachers 
Light oir pathway as we go. 

So fatewell, beloved school-home, 





Vertieal, Kerizontal,oblique. Relation of faces-—parallel, 


Yoil Will be a metio#y sweet, 


4 When we long have passed your portals, 


Till our life-work is complete. 


II.—PROGRAMS. 
LITTLE BUILDERS. 
[For Twelve Pupils. ] 

RECITATION :—First pupil : 


All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Second pupil : 
I will fill my day with joy. 
‘It isa comely fashion to be glad. 
Joy is the grace we say to God.” 


Third pupil : 
I will fill my days with good deeds. 


‘** How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Fourth pupil : 


My day shall be filled with kindness, for ‘‘ kindness is 
the music of good-will to men, and on this harp the 
smallest fingers may play Heaven’s sweetest tones on 
earth.” 

Fifth pupil: 

My days shall be full of earnest work. 

‘* Life should be full of earnest work.” ? 


Sixth pupil: 
Cheerfulness is a good thing to make one’s days bright. 
“A laugh is worth a thousand groans in any market,” 


Seventh pupil : 

My days shall be spent in getting and giving knowledge. 
I believe that “‘ an investment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest.” 


Eighth pupil: 
Time used in doing for others is well used. ‘‘ Bestow 
personal service if you cannot give gold.” 


Ninth pupil : 

I shall fill my days with ‘‘ small, sweet courtesies,” for 
I believe that “life is not so short but that there is 
always time enough for courtesy.” 


Tenth pupil: 
My days shall be fashioned with gentleness. 
‘Speak gently ! ‘tis a little thing, 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well : 
The good, the joy that it shall bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 
Eleventh pupil : 

In building my days, I shall use a great deal of pa- 
tience. ‘‘ All things come round to him who will but 
wai Rad 
Twelfth pupil : 

My days shall be filled with the spirit of the golden 
rule. ‘ Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
to you.” 

All: 
Build to-day, then, firm and sure, 
With a fifui and ample base ; 
And, ascending and secure, 
Hhtall to-ino. row find its plaes, 
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Se 
Thus alone can we attain Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers Great made her such. What did he do? How did he 


To those turrets where the eve 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


THE FLOWERS. 


* Science and poetry may be combined in the following manner 
by the botany class: Six girls, each wearing a bouquet of the 
flowers she intends to describe, appear on the platform. No.1 
may wear roses, 2 daisies, 3 torget-me-nots, 4 clovers, 5 violets, 6 
flower~de-luce, 

No. 1. (Holding a rose.) ‘‘ This is the way the scientist 
looks at the rose” (gives a rapid but full analysis of the 
flower, tracing it to its class, order, and family, and 
finally names it.) 


‘* But the poet sees its beauties as a whole and says : 
Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 
Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 
No. 2. (Gives the analysis of the daisy, and repeats :) 
There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charm, 
Lights pale October on its way, 

And twines December's arm, 


And this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den. 


On waste and woodland, rock, and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 
The daisy never dies. 


No. 3. (Gives analysis of forget-me-not and repeats :) 
There is a pretty little flower, 
Of sky-blue tint and white, 
That glitters in the sunshine, 
And goes to sleep at night. 


’Tis a token of remembrance, 
And a pretty name it’s got ; 

Would you know it if I told you? 
Tis the sweet forget-me-not. 


No. 4. (Analyzes the clover and then repeats :) 
There is clover, honey-sweet, 
Thick and tangled at our feet ; 
Crimson-spotted lies the field, 
As in fight the warrior’s shield ; 


Yonder poppies, full of scorn, 
Proudly wave above the corn ; 
There is music at our feet, 

In the clover, honey sweet. 


You may track the winds that blow, 
Through the cornfields as they go; 
From the wheat, as from a sea, 
Springs the lark in ecstacy. 


Now the bloom is on the blade, 
In the sun and in the shade, 
There is music at our feet, 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 


No. 5. (Analyzes the violet and repeats :) 
Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 
To meet thee when thy faint perfume, 
Alone isin the virgin air. 


Of all her train, the hands of spring 
First plant thee in the watery mold ; 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 


Yet slight thy form and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 
When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 


And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 
I'll not o’erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 


No. 6. (Analyzes flower-de-luce and repeats the follow. 
ing from Longfellow :) 
Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, * 
Or solitary mere, 


Its water to the weir. 


Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


The wind blows and upholds thy drooping banner, 
And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, green yeomen of thy manor, 
The outlaws of the sun. 


Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod, 

And winged with the celestial azure, bearest, 
The message of some god. 


O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet! 

O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 
The world more fair and sweet. 


(This exercise may be extended to any number of parts.) 


IIIl.—SUGGESTIONS. 


Patrons of the school are always interested in class exercises. 
The occasion will be a good one, and perhaps the only one the 
teacher may have during the year, to give parents a specimen of 
“ new methods,” so much talked about. 

Have at least one exercise from the primary, the intermediate, 
and the advanced department. 


1. A well conducted reading exercise by the little ones 
will receive greater applause than a variety of one-stanza 
recitations chattered off by infants. 

2. Arrange for an exercise from the molding-board. 
Place the board on the platform so that the short ends 
are parallel with edge of platform ; elevate one end so 
that the surface is plainly visible to audience. Have 
represented on it beforehand whatever has been accom- 
plished by the pupils during the term, e. g., the divisions 
of land, the county, the state, or the continent. Pupils 
pass to platform, and arrange themselves on either side 
(not at the end) of board. Teacher conducts the exercise 
in her own way, striving to make it as bright and as 
interesting as possible. If the children have been trained 
to give quick, loud, clear answers, there will be no lack 
of interest in the audience. 

8. Several boys may give an exercise in history, each 
one taking a period, and giving in a clear, concise man- 
ner the principal events and characters of that period. 

4. If authors’ days have been observed or if any parti- 
cular author’s works have been studied during the term, 
an interesting exercise may be drawn from this work. 

[To be continued next week.) 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL-ROOM TALK. 


JUNE. 


The month of June has aroused in the teacher many 
desires to use the opportunity to interest his pupils in the 
human beings that are associated imperishably with the 
month. The duty of the teacher is to arouse and direct 
inquiry. Shall his pupils assemble with him day by day 
and not hear of the great spirits who in past years have 
inhabited the earth? And yet it is likely that this will 
be the case. 

And then there are teachers who fear to turn the 
pupil aside from the curriculum of the school, dreading 
the loss of time and the dispersion of power. But this 
need not be the case ; all depends on the teacher. What 
is education? If he will define it as the possession of 
facts, then he will aim solely at facts, of course ; but we 
believe the readers of the JOURNAL define education dif- 
ferently. In that supposition we give some suggestions 
in regard to the beautiful month of June; specific 
devices and aids to carry out the suggestions will be 
found under the ‘‘ School-Room.” 

Among the names that are conspicuous in this month 
are Mohammed, Peter the Great, Sir John Franklin, 
Bryant, Benedict Arnold, Edward the Black Prince, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Pizarro, Queen Victoria, Rousseau, 
and Rubens. Three great battles were fought in June— 
Bunker Hill, Waterloo, and Plassey. 

Let the teacher arrange his plan so as to lead the 
school to look with pleasure for a few moments, on the 
portraits, as it were, of these great actors in the world’s 
past. Let them know, for instance, that Mohammed 
lived, what he believed in, and what he did. The 
results of his beliefs and acts are seen to-day on three 
continents. Millions are Mohammedans. 





Russia is a great country to-day, because Peter the 


accomplish his purposes? No boy can read the biogra- 
phy of this remarkable man without deep interest. 

The story of Sir John Franklin will always have a 
profound interest connected with it. His attempt to 
pierce the icy barriers of the North were unsuccessful, 
but we honor his bravery. 

Bryant died in this month; let his requiem be the 
reciting in concert by the pupils of some of his best 
lines. 

Tell the story of Benedict Arnold to the school on the 
fourteenth—the day of his death. 

Go back with them on the fifteenth five hundred 
years, and tell them about the Black Prince and the 
times of chivalry. 

On the seventeenth let the battle of Bunker Hill be 
described. If possible, bring in an old flint-lock musket 
and display it. 

On the next day, the eighteenth, let the “ Night 
before the Battle of Waterloo ” be recited. 

Tell them about the battle of Plassey on the 23d ; it 
led to the supremacy of the British in India. 

Bring up the name of Beecher on the 24th, and let 
several quote from his wonderful writings. 

Tell them on the 26th of Pizarro, on the 27th of Queen 
Victoria, on the 28th of Rousseau, on the 29th of Rubens. 

Such work as this will require thought and study on 
the part of the teacher, it is true, but the results will 
compensate for the labor. The pupils will learn to 
respect the teacher. He will no longer be merely a 
reciting post, but a fresh fountain of knowledge. The 
pupils will have a respect for the school ; it will not be 
merely a dry and dusty room, but a charmed place, 
where they will love to assemble. 

Are the teachers ready for the month of June? 


HOW TO USE THE SENSES. 

First of all use your own senses. See and hear all you 
can that will help you. Knowledge obtained by one’s 
self is always more clear, fresh, and interesting than if 
obtained at second hand. Do not go to Homer for a sun- 
rise when you can see one every morning. After observ- 
ing, reflect. Try to remember all you can that you have 
ever known about the subject. Questions will at once 
arise which you cannot answer. Go to books forthe an- 
swers. Ifthe books do not help you,’ask some person who 
may be able to direct you. Never ask help as long as you 
can help yourself. 








STEPS IN WRITING. 





The first thing is to teach children how to hold a pen. 
To do this let them place the pen over the ear. Then take 
it down. They will be able to get correct position by 
practicing in this way. The position of the body depends 
upon circumstances. Generally, at desks, a half oblique 
position seems best. In teaching proper movement of the 
arm, consider the peculiarities of the arm and hand. The 
fingers are made to do small work. The muscles of the 
arm are for large work. Part of the fingers are adapted 
to clasp, and to hold. The little finger is good to slide on. 
It canslip overthe paper. To correct the habit of letting the 
hand rest on its side use a cross-bar fastened to the hand, 
the fingers clasping a ball of some sort. This will keep 
the hand and pen in the right position, Then give an exer- 
cise in making long, sweeping, straight lines. Then long, 
sweeping, curved lines. You can illustrate curves, and 
straight lines, and angles, by a string suspended from a 
nail over your blackboard. 





HOW MEMORY GEMS MAY BE USED. 

Write one on the board during the forenoon. Just be- 
fore calling the last class, previous to the noon intermis- 
sion, give the signal for books to be put away, and slates 
and pencils gotten ready. Call attention to difficult words 
in the quotation; develop their meaning and have them 
written. If the name of the author is known write it with 
the quotation, and talk about that, speaking of his char- 
acter, where he lives or lived, and incidents of his life. 
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POST-OFFICE. 








An interesting and profitable exercise is to have a post- 
office. Give each pupil $5.00 in home-made money of vari- 
ous denominations. Each pupil is to write to some one in 
the school designated by the teacher, who acts as post- 
master. Onacertain day the mail is distributed, and the 
pupils search for mistakes in letters received. A schedule 
of prices may be arranged for different. amounts paid for 
mistakes, as wrong use of capitals, omission of period or 
proper mark of punctuation at end of a sentence, etc. At 
the end of six weeks or two months have pupils compare 
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notes as to the amount of cash on hand. The teacher re- 
ceives the money for mistakes made, and many times sug- 
gests the letter to be written. 





WHAT IS IN A SEED. 





Ask each pupil to bring a number of seeds of as many 
kinds as possible, but especially beans, peas, corn, oats, 
and squash or cucumber. Put one or two of each kind in 
wet cotton, and plant the others in moist earth. As soon 
as the seeds have sprouted enough to show the parts, dig 
up a few of them and distribute among the pupils, and 
have them tellall they can about them. 


a a 


DICTATION. 








IN DICTATING, USE A NATURAL, DISTINCT TONE, AND READ 
ORSAY A SENTENCE BUT ONCE.—It is of as much importance 
to train pupils to hear well as to read well. Have pupils 
read sentences written from dictation. Train pupils to 
know when they can write a word, and train them to 
know when they cannot write a word. If they do not 
know a word, let them raise their hands ; then write it for 
them on the board ; or, better, leta pupil write it. If there 
is a new word in the dictation lesson, write it on the 
board. In examinations, if pupils do not know a word, 
let them make a dash in place of it. When the work of 
dictation is in good progress, begin to train pupils to talk 
with the pencil. As soon as they begin to do this, all spell- 
ing muy be taught in composition. 





HOW TO GIVE LESSONS ON COLOR. 


Teach pupils to distinguish and name the different colors. 
It is important that pupils should obtain correct concep- 
tions as to which of the colors are good reds, good yellows, 
good blues, etc.; therefore care should be taken to show 
them good specimens of these colors during the first les- 
sons. Procure tubes of oil, or water colors, such as ar- 
tists use, also a small palette and palette knife. For red, 
get carmine or Chinese vermilion ; for blue, ultra-marine 
or cobalt blue; for yellow, chrome; for making lighter 
colors, get a tube of white, which you may mix with either 
of the colors to make them lighter as you desire. With 
these colors you can show your pupils excellent specimens 
of the three primary colors ; and also illustrate the man- 
ner of producing secondary colors, by mixing two prima- 
ries for each secondary. 





ASTRONOMY. 


The teacher should, at first, endeavor to awaken an 
interest in the subject by referring to some of the most 
impressive and beautiful phenomena connected with the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the planets, comets and meteors. 
Endeavor to induce the pupils to observe more attentively, 
these phenomena, and to excite their curiosity to know 
about them. Encourage them to ask questions in relation 
to what they observe ; as “‘ Why does the moon change its 
appearance ?”’ ‘“‘ Why does the sun rise so far from the 
the east or set so far from the west at certain times in 
the year?” ‘* What bright star was in the west on a 
certain night, at a particular time?’ and other such 
questions, some of which the pupils are, of course, to be 
told, as they cannot answer them themselves until they 
have farther studied the subject. Then they will learn 
to study the science from nature as well as from the book. 
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HOW TO TEACH EXPRESSION. 








THIRD YEAR. 
Employing construction, drawing, and language. 

From models and objects, teach and draw :— 

Working views, freehand and instrumental, single and 
combined. Two views given to find athird. Marking di- 
mensions. Simple sections. Construct simple objects 
from working views, especially models useful in Free- 
hand perspective. 

Perspective views, Freehand. The convergence of par- 
allel lines. Drawings made from the cube, oblong block, 
etc., and objects based on them. 





SOLID MEASURE. 





Employ only the inch, the foot, the yard, and the cord ; 
use the last but little. See that pupils understand the 
mutual relations of linear, surface, and solid measures, 
and that they are not convertible, the units being of 
totally different natures. In reduction ask a few simple 
questidns. Omit addition and subtraction. Give examples 
in finding cubic inches, feet,or yards in boxes, bins, cellars, 
cylindrical cisterns; test knowledge of board measure, 
Siving very simple practical examples involving cost, 





BUSINESS FORMS. 


oe 


All the common business forms should be taught ; as the 
forms of bills, receipts, bank checks, promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, invoices, etc. Business correspondence 
should also receive attention. It is of great importance 
to render the pupils expert in writing a good business 
letter. In every exercise, fluency, legibility, and grace in 
penmanship should be carefully attended to. 
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A FEW FACTS INTERESTING TO THINKING 
TEACHERS. 








THE ninth annual report of the Golden Gate Kinder- 
nm Association of San neisco is a unique and 
interesting phlet of one hundred and fifty pages, full 
of information in regard to the great work accomplished 
in that city in behalf of the little neglected children. The 
superintendent and president of the association, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, says in her report : ‘‘ The past year has 
been one of the most su ul in the annals of the 
association. Three new kindergartens have been added 
to the list, making seventeen kindergartens now under 
the charge of the Golden Gate board.” The growth 
of free kindergarten work in California has been more 
rapid than in any other state of the Union. The re- 
rt goes on to say: “‘ This is owing very largely to the 
act that persons of large wealth have been induced to 
study the work for themselves, and have become con- 
vinced of its permanent and essential value to the state. 
Foremost among those who have given largely to the 
— of these kindergartens is Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
who has, from first to last, given over $40,000 to the 
—— of these beneficent schools for the neglected 
children of San Francisco. 


THE fifty-eighth annive of the incorporation of 
the University of the City of New York was celebrated 
recently with enthusiasm. The students were on their 
best behavior in the lecture room, where the first half of 
the exercises were conducted, and where a number of 

retty sisters and cousins were seated, and voiced their 
eelings in thunderous volleys of handclapping. In the 
evening Rev. Dr. gave an extended account of 
his attendance at the eight hundredth annive of the 
founding of the University of Bologna, after which an 
interesting paper was read by Professor Francis Hovey 
Stoddard. e meeting closed with a few remarks by 
Chancellor Hall, and Vice-Chancellor H. M. McCracken. 





CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass., will begin 
October next in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
physiology, besides the study of languages. The de- 
partments will be gradually organized, and on the high- 
est plane ible. While not declining to confer the 
degree of A. B., the university will for the present give 
attention to qualifying for higher degrees. Ten fellow- 
ships of $400, ten of $200, and ten scholarships with free 
tuition have been provided for. 





MANny students, in all ages, have been wild fellows. 
The Germans have not been exceptions to the rule ; their 
duels, drinking bouts, and the like are famous the world 
over. Recently a number of fatal duels have been 
fought among students, and a young Jewish student, 
Blum, was shot through the heart by another student. 
Eichler, for stating that it was a disgrace that the Uni- 
versity of Berlin permitted the existence of such an 
organization as the Students’ Anti-Semitic League. 
Eichler has been sentenced to imprisonment for two 

ears. Just now the duel problem is under discussion 

y university men, and it is very strange that even some 
theological professors justify it. Yet Prof. Cremer, of 
Greifswalde, in speaking at the grave of a student who 
had been killed in a duel, denounced the system as a 
relic of barbarism. At more than one ministerial con- 
ference the duel system has been defended, and yet 
several of the German state churches have declared that 
no candidate with duel scars on his face can receive an 
appointment to a vacant pulpit. 





AT the last general meeting of elementary teachers of 
Pomerania, manual instruction was the chief and 
almost the sole subject of discussion. One of the mem- 
bers had pocperes an attack upon it, formulated in a 
series of theses, the most important of which may be 
summed up in the well-worn text of the adversaries 
of the system that the schools ht to provide a 
general, not a special, training for life. Some of the 
speakers’ views were strongly opposed, but the meeting 
passed the following two resolutions with an over- 
whelming majority :—{1) The a in favor of 
manual instruction is based upon sound pedagogic - 
ciples, and as such deserves to in bonsding- 
schools and professional schools ; (2) In public elementary 
schools this kind of instruction would militate against 
the general] character which all education ought to have 
there, and is therefore to be condemned. 

We fail to see why the teachers of Pomerania limit 
manual training work to boarding and professional 
schools. Why it would injure “the general character 
which all education ought to have in public schools” is 
more than we can see. We commend to them Kant’s 
definition of education, ‘‘To develop in the individual 
all the perfection of which he is ;” and to 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





THE TIMES. 





Here will be found notes of current events, the doings of 
notable men and women, which will be useful] as topics for 
discussion and for reproduction exercises. 


The Shah of Persia is to visit England. This will be the 
first, we think, ever paid by the reigning power of Persia. 
There are signs of progress in that country. 


The Shah has granted to Baron Reuter the pptvtions of 
establishing “ the Imperial Bank of Persia’ with a capital 
of $20,000,000, and to have the exclusive right to issue 
notes. A curious custom prevails there. Noshah wears 
gray hair. 


Four Mandara negroes are about to pegenr at the 
German court as ambassadors from their African sultan. 
They are said to be very intelligent and with a high moral 
standard. Though they will dress in*their own costume 
the etiquette of the German court cannot be foregone, and 
so the regular dress-coat will be worn over their African 
costume. 
; QUESTIONS. 

What does Shah mean ? 

Tell three things about Persia. 

What are ambassadors ? 

Where are these. negroes from ? 

Tell us about court etiquette. 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 

Work on the tunnel under the Hudson river at New 
York will soon be resumed. The distance to be covered is 
5,600 feet, and men will be a at four shafts at once. 
When the tunnel is finished, fogs or ice on the river need 
no longer am = | or endanger passengers. The clumsy 
floats for freight cars will diminish in number. 

What are the two most famous tunnels in the world ? 





THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Efforts are being made to procure money to continue the 
work on the Panama canal. In comparison with this 
project the Pyramids of Egypt and the Chinese wall sink 
into insignificance. The work is only one-third completed 
and the ks show a debit of $350,000,000. At this rate the 
cost of the canal would be over $1,000,000,000. Thousands 
of ~ have died on the isthmus of yellow, Chagres, 
and bilious intermittent fever since the work was begun 
in 1881. Graveyards in Aspinwall and Panama contain 
thousands of bodies, in many instances three corpses hav- 
ing been buried in one grave, to save expense and room. 
De Lesseps, the engineer of the work, inspired confidence 
by the successful completion of the Suez canal, and the 
ore of France readily subscribed to the enterprise. 

he results of his project are thus summed up: nearly 
$20,000,000 in cash spent, of which perhaps two-thirds has 
been stolen ; thousands of poor men and women robbed of 
their earnings ; 20,000 lives sacrificed ; and the shameful 
collapse of petnege the greatest engineering feat ever 
undertaken in the history of the world. Americans pro- 
pose to complete the Nicaragua canal for $60,000,000. 

Find Panama and Aspinwall on the map. 

How would a ship-capal across the isthmus help trade ? 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


— | wonderful things are now to be seen at the Paris 
exposition. One of these is a little railroad passing all 
around the exposition buildings, there being stations at 
different points. Another curious sight is a collection of 
the different sorts of houses that men have lived in. 
Among these may be seen the havpitations of the cliff- 
dwellers, the lake-dwellers, the underground holes of pre- 
historic man, medieval houses, renaissance structures, etc. 
The most striking object is the Eiffel tower, whose tri- 
color floats from a pinnacle nearly a thousand feet above 
the ground. The top may be reached by means of an 
elevator, but there are stairways consisting of 1792 steps 
for the accommodation of those who like exercise. 

Why was the Paris exposition held this year ? 

Who were the leaders in the French revolution ? 





CUBA DESIRES HER INDEPENDENCE. 


A memorial has been presented in the Florida house of 
representatives by a Cuban asking the United States to 
treat with Spain for the independence of Cuba. The 
Cubans promise to pay the crown of Spain $100,000,000 for 
their freedom in $5,000,000 instalments. They agree to 
allow the United States to become surety for the payment 
by them of this large sum. 

Tell what you know of the settlement of Cuba. 

What are the principal occupations of the people ? 





NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY TROUBLES. 


There is trouble between the Newfoundland and French 
fishermen at Bay St. George, N. F., the great herring 
fishery ground. The commander of the British warship 
Lily, threatened that if the Newfoundland fishermen se 
their nets he would seize them. His proclamation, which 
was posted up in various public places, was torn down by 
the enr people, who declared they would use rifles to 
enforce their — Serious results are feared. 

What do you know about the fisheries dispute between 
the U. S. and Canada ? 





THE STRIKE IN GERMANY. 


Distress is beginning to be felt in the coal districts of Germany, on 
account of the strikes there. A committee has appealed for funds, 
and several Westphalian newspapers have opened subscription 
lists. The number of strikers is estimated at 160,000. Hundreds 
of miners have resumed work under the protection of troops, 
and many strikers are wavering. The offer of the employers in 
the Witten district to increase wages without changing the 
hours of labor may possibly be accepted. Placards have been 
posted up warning peaceful citizens to remain indoors after 
sunset. Other placards urging the strikers to commit violence 
have also appeared, 
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STATE CONVENTION OF KANSAS COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The annual convention of county superintendents of 
Kansas, was held at Wichita, May 14, 15, and 16. There 
were over 50 county superintendents present as well as 
many prominent city superintendents and leading educa- 
to 


rs. 

The convention was called to order by State Superinten- 
dent Geo. W. Winans. Hon. W. E. Stanley delivered the 
address of welcome which was responded to by L. T. Dan- 
ner, superintendent of Harvey county. Referring to one 
of the characteristics of the educational research in the 
West he stated that the West had no time to spend in the- 
ories that could never develop into a step forward. He 
also touched on a comparison of old and new methods, 
and thought the present system could be improved by pay- 
ing more attention to system. The papers read were as 

ollows : 


‘Changing District Boundaries—How ? When? and 
Why?” Supt. J. S. Ford, of Dickinson county. He said: 
‘“‘In the multiplicity of duties which the county superin- 
tendent has to perform, there is perhaps nothing which is 
fraught with so many difficulties, or which is more embar- 
rassing to him, than the changing of school district boun- 
daries. Almost every day he esked to make some 
change, and it seems pertinent for us to enquire at this 
time into the manner of making such changes, the time 
for making them, and the reason why they should be 
made.” He thought the changes should be made only 
when the interests of the —e of the inhabitants of 
the district demanded it, and that the county superintend- 
ent was the proper person to make the changes as he was 
in a position to know what was needed. The formation of 
weak districts should be discouraged. The average dis- 
trict should be taken as the standard and the others 
brought to it as nearly as ible. In conclusion he said : 
“T have no sympathy with the doctrine advanced by some, 
that the county superintendent should be relieved of the 
responsibility of —— districts and changing bounda- 
ries thereof. I believe that there is no man so well quali- 
fied as he for this work. He knows the districts, he knows 
Waste Sane should be made and where they should not 
be made.” 


“Duties of County Superintendents—Possible and Im- 
ssible,”’ Supt. Julia Caton, of Cowley county. She re- 
erred to the multifarious tasks imposed upon the county 
superintendent, from the granting of permits to teach to 
organizing new districts. The impossibility of pleasing 
everybody in so many instances, most of which involve 
the deciding of a dispute between two parties was touch- 
ingly portrayed. There are many impossible things to do 
and especially so long as the superintendent is elected as 
a candidate ofa political party, and is opposed by his polit- 
ical enemies. It often happens that he is only a puppet in 
the eyes of the opposition, and his course is made thus 
more disagreeable. He has a great duty entrusted to his 
care, and should take care that he carry it out faithfully. 


“County Uniformity of Text-books—Its Advantages 
how Secured ?’’—Supt. T. S. Harkins, of Geary county. 
He had succeeded in securing uniformity in his county by 
hard work, showing the patrons how difficult it was for 
the teacher and pupil to work with a non-uniform series 
of books, and holding meetings all through the oom. 
He prewed the advantages of uniformity by giving a tab 
showing a saving of 31 per cent by such asystem. He was 
not there to say what text-books to use, but to say, ‘“‘ Have 
uniformity |!” He did not believe in state uniformity or 
in state publication of text-books. County uniformity 
will allow the trading of books between counties at the 
end of each five years, if thought advisable. In closing he 
said: ‘‘State uniformity destroys this chance of compar- 
ing the worth of books. The greatest argument that I can 
give you in favor of county uniformity is the testimony of 
superintendents and school patrons from counties work- 
ing uniformity, that I believe will be, nearly or quite, un- 
animous in favor of county uniformity.” All the superin- 
tendents present favored county uniformity and it was 
found that 26 out of the 106 counties of the state already 
had it. 


‘* What Should a Teacher’s Certificate Indicate ?’’ Supt. 
M. H. Wood, of Greenwood county. In Mr. Wood’s ab- 
sence a general discussion was held. Supt. Catherine 
Harkness, of Ness county, made a spicy speech in which 
she took the ground that the matter of moral character 
should be more carefully considered ; that the age and ex- 

rience of candidates should be recorded in the certificate. 

uring the discussion the question arose, ‘‘Can an appli- 
cant, who is refused a certificate on the grounds of immor- 
ality, appeal to the courts?” Supt. MacDonald replied in 
the affirmative. 


“Gradation and Graduation in the County Schools,” 
Supt. G. W. Kendrick, of Greenwood county. Tyo tepes 
ance of graded work is clearly shown in the Sey J of cit 
schools. ‘“ Fre — in the change of teachers is injuri- 
ous to successful gradation. Certainly permanency in any 
occupation adds strength to the occupant. If a teacher 
feels that his career will be for a few brief months only, he 
can hardly be expected to engage with much interest in 
mapping out acourse of instruction which he knows he 
not see completed.”” Lack of uniform text-books is also 
against systematic —. The advantages of grada- 
tion are: 1. It awakens interest among parents. 2. It 
gives permanency to the teachers’ work. 3. It encour- 
ages the topical method of study. 4. It systematizes. 5. It 
lends to a careful selection of studies to be pursued. One 
thing gradation will not do is to at once remove from our 
school boards men who, for five dollars less per month, 
decide toemploy an inferior teacher. So lo as these 
wise guardians of the people’s interests pursue the ruinous 
and pernicious policy of screwing down teachers’ wages to 
the starvation point, without taking into consideration 
the scholarship of the ongiesnts, their breadth of learnin 
and culture, together with their ability to ae disci- 

line and instruct, just so long will our educational plans 

e defeated. To accomplish gradation arouse and inter- 
est, get books, records, etc., and set people to work. The 
term uation implies first, candidates; second, a final 
examination ; and third, commencement exercises. Make 
the latter as pleasant as possible and give diplomas. 


“The County Normal Institute,’ Supt. James Cox, 
Beloit. The superintendent’s relation to his institute is an 
intelligent one, if he has been chosen because of his fitness 
for the position. He is reupensiite for the success of his 
institute, The conductor should possess the ability to or- 
ganize promptly and well, and such meth 
as te secure sys 


in execution 
matic and effective movements and work 





in all departments. He should be a man of good disciplin- 
ary talent and illustrate in the general management his 
theories of government and instruction. He should oc- 
enpy an advanced position in normal instruction, and use 
the very best current methods. The institute is not a suc- 
cessful school of instruction in subject matter ; training is 
what is wanted. Trained teachers employed are not be- 
coming more numerous; the demand for presumably 
poorly qualified teachers is not on the decline; the teach- 
er's position still lacks the element of security and per- 
manency ; 
the better; there is little evidence of a popular demand 
for better teachers. Let us work gradually to lift the 
business of teaching to the dignity of a profession, thus 
protecting our schools against the baneful influences of 
quackery, incompetency, a. d experiment. 


“WillIt Pay?’ State Supt. G. W. Winans. He had 
been engaged in teaching for 20 years. It had been his ex- 
perience that it was a good plan to correct faults when 

etecied, and also a good idea to correct errors when found 
out. It was not necessary on detecting a fault to tell every 
one about it. Itpaysto be honest wit —_ and parents. 
Be careful in language used and avoid dangerous famil- 
iarity with pupils. Reproof by the scolding route is sel- 
dom productive of good results. 

The superintendents were treated to a very pleasant 
evening’s entertainment in the board of trade rooms, rides 
over the city, and most hospitable reception ware 





AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETING IN 
BOSTON. 





A meeting in the interest of public education was held 
on Friday, May 24, at 8 P. M., at Huntington Hall, Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boylston street, Boston. Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson presided, and addresses 
were made by Mr. James MacAlister, superintendent of 
schools of Philadelphia ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of College for Training of Teachers, New 
York ; Prof. J. D. Runkle, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This meeting was preliminary to one held 
at the same place on the following morning, Saturday, 
May 25, at 10 a. m., for the formation of an association, 
whose object shall be to promote the highest ends of 
education. The following well known persons signed 
the call: Francis A. Walker, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs, Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. Francis S. Fiske, G. 
Stanley Hall, Alpheus Hyatt, Edwin P. Seaver. 


THE ADDRESS OF COL. HIGGINSON. 


He said he regarded the movement as a most important one. 
He had been attracted to it from the outset, because it seemed to 
him that it was a movement for the first time relative to any 
change in our public schools that was not animated by narrowness 
and sectarianism. The movement, as he unders' it, aimed at 
breadth. It was not based on any narrow criticism of our public 
school system as it stood; and it was,in that respect, different 
from a great many of the efforts which he has seen made. The 
movement seemed to him based upon the fact that a system 
might be working well, and still need to be improved. In fact, 
it was when a system was working wel) that there was an oppor- 
tunity to improve it. All that the movement sought to do was to 

g to bear a certain amount of new machinery, to make cer- 
tain additions to the methods already in vogue. Our public 
school system was working well on the whole, well in view of the 
traditions and antecedents of the past. hat the organization 
sought to gain was not to amend the present system of education 
by condemnation, but by commendation. The society’s object 
was to make our apes schools and our private schools—and more 
especially our public schools, as being the | r—what the public 
schools of a t community should be. What “y should be 
we could judge best from this tormula—that the object of the 
public school system of Massachusetts is, so far as we have the 
power, to guarantee to the rest children in the community all 

advantages which the richest parent, with the utmost intelli- 
gence, can aim to obtain for his especial darlings. [Applause.] 

Col. nson presented as the first speaker Nicholas Murray 
Butler, .D., president of the College for the Training of 

hers, of New York. Dr. Butler was cordially greeted. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


He said that of all the questions with which we, as free citi- 
zens, had to deal, and of all the functions which we, as members 
of society, had to discharge, it seemed to him that, taking it all in 
all, that of common education was the most important, the most 
far reaching, and, if neglected, the most dangerous. The product 
ot the movement contemplated by the society was not one of 
revolution, but one of evolution. It was n when discuss- 
ing. the subject of education to consider not only the conditions 
which had preceded, but also the circumstances by which we were 
at present surrounded. We had arrived at a point where some of 
us were asking whether there was not something else which we 
had t do, whether we had fairly and firmly looked the problems 
of poe education in the face, and had clearly gras the ker- 
nel ot these problems, and were now proceeding in the ht 
direction to arrive at their solution. In this matter of education 
we had the same two temperaments that we met in all life—the 
conservative and the radical or progressive temperaments. We 
needed to the conservative temperament to our aid ; but, at 
the same time, we must cease ropes education as somet 
that was fixed and settled beyond all peradventure, we must cease 
——— the spirit and roduct of one time as that for all times 
and conditions and ples. One of the first objects of education 
was to fit the child for a proper understanding of the duties and 
pomremenss of citizenship, and to prepare the children for life 
and for citizenship. But the conditions of citizenship to-day were 
not what they were one hundred years ago, and still less what 
po A were tive hundred years ago, and hence our system of edu- 
cation must be modified to conform to the cha conditions. 
The speaker referred to a recent magazine articie by Dr. Crichton 
Browne, in which it was clearly proved on chological unds 
that the hand must be educated. Through the wri of Pesta- 
lozzi and other t teachers, he continued, we had come to 
see the necessity for stud ee and color in order to give the 
child a true and compl of the beauties of nature. Not 
only had we learned this, but we had also lear .ed that this active 
or manual education was needed by the child not alone for his 
bread- winning ca ity, but for his intellectual development and 
his capacity for c itizenship principle 
for elementary education was found in the kinde: 

We could learn the extension and application of that 

from the Swedes and the French. The speaker? continu 

feared we had assumed too many ——— in iD, 

been afraid of the problems; we been tem to dogmatize 

and there had not been as much care to conditions 
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build a proper structure. In the first place, there must be 
breadth, comprehensiveness, anc nationality ; in the second place, 
there must be a firm grasp of these fundamental principles, the 
applications only of which the promoters of this movement were 
looking for at present. [Applause.] 


THE SPEECH OF SUPT. JAMES MACALISTER, PHILADELPHIA, 


He declared that the question was simply whether education 
should have a modification to suit the demands of the times, ang 
he protested against leaving this modification to outsiders. Ip 
this connection the speaker referred to the statement of the pre- 
ing speaker that we could learn concerning the kindergarten 
and manual training from Furope, and declared that it was Dr. 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who took 
the initiative in the movement. LApplause.] The speaker con- 
tinued that the conservatives declared that education meant cu)- 
ture. That was true, but the question was, what was culture? 
Emerson said that culture must be as broad as man in all his rela- 
tions. And that, said the speaker, is the whole function of educa. 
tion. To me education means training for use now, in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century. When we come down to the rea) 
problem of the American common school, I think we talk an inti- 
nite amount of cant. We ought to educate these tens of thousands 
ot boys and girls for the actual, pressing necessities of life. There 
is nothing new or radical in that idea. 

The closing speaker was Dr. John D. Runkle, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who expressed briefly bis gratitude 
at the interest manifested in the movement, and to the speakers 
for what they had said. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING MEETING FOR ORGANIZATION 


A business meeting of those interested in the forma- 
tion of ‘‘ The New Education Society,” followed the pub- 
lic meeting. It was held in the same hall. There was 
a large attendance. The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. C. E. Meleney, superintendent of the Somerville 
public schools, and chairman of the committee on organ- 
ization. Mr. Meleney called to the chair Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, president of the natural history society, and that 
gentleman accepted the position with applause. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, moved the following : 


1. That we here form a national association of those who 
believe that extensive modifications of the traditional school cur- 
riculum, in the direction of kindergarten work, tool work, draw- 
ing and modeling, color study, elementary science, cooking and 
sewing, in most or all of t ways, are required for the good 
both of the scholars and of the schools. 

2. That we do not propose either to act as a mval to the existing 
educational organizations of the United States, or to duplicate 
their work. The efforts of the association here established shall 
be confined to a comparative and experimental study of the new 
methods pro’ , and an active propaganda for their introduc- 
— into the public schcol system under the most favorable con- 

ons. 

8. That Prof. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, and Mr. C. E. 
Meleney, ot Somerville, Mass., appointed, respectively, presi- 
dent and secretary of the association, pro tempore. 

4, That the president and secretary, with President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Worcester, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York, 
and Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, be appointed a 
committee, whose office it shali be to select, as early as possible, 
ten other persons from different sections of the country, to con- 
stitute, with themselves, a provisional council of the association, 
with authority to perfect the organization of the association by 
the appointment of such additional officers, pro tempore, as may 
seem to be required, and to present a constitution and form of 
government for the consideration of the association, at a genera! 
meeting to be by the council called, at such place as shall appear 
to them most expedient, at some date not later than the first of 
January next. 

5. That, pending the adoption of a definitive constitution and 
form of government, any person may become a member of the 
association by sending to the secreta his written accession 
peep om proper information regarding his occupation, and 

address. 

On motion Gen. Walker, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, ana Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemenway were added to the committee. The meeting ad- 
journed, well satisfied that an important and progressive move- 
ment, of national proportions, had been initiated. 





ELEVENTH MEETING OF THE EASTERN CON- 
NECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIMANTIC. 


‘“‘The Newspaper in School.” By Allen B. Linco, 
editor Connecticut Home. 

“Objection has been made to its use because the average news 
paper contains so many articles of doubtful or positively bad in- 
fluence upon the child’s mind, and because most newspaper work 
is done so hurriedly, that it encourages the carele3s or incorrect 
use of langeage. Itis true that the average newspaper is not to 
be compared in moral and linguistic influence to the select readers ; 
but it is not at all designed that the newspaper shall supplant the 
reader ; and it is assumed that the teacher will exercise discretion 
in the selection of newspapers, and encourage pupils to do the 
same. Moreover, the newspaper is to be used in school, as else- 
where, for its information.” 

‘“‘Some Helpful Devices in Arithmetic.” 
N. L. Bishop, of Norwich. 

“ We are all agreed that addition is the most important process 
in this branch of teaching; hence all drill should aim to secure 
accuracy and rapidity in adding. Test the vupil’s knowledge 
from all sides. Because he has been asked a question in one form 
to-day, approach bim at the next lesson from a different point, 
upon the same subject.” 

A number of ingenious methods for securing rapid and accu- 
rate work in arithmetic were illustrated by this speaker. 

Touching the subject of “ Music in the Public Schools,” PRIN. 
Geo. E. NicHOLs, of Somerville, Mass., answered satisfactorily 
the questions, why and how music should be taught. Touching 
the child on the ethical side of his nature, helping much in the 
way of disciphne, valuable also from a purely business side, such 
a branch should certainly have its place in every school curricu- 
lum. Analogous to language, like Janguage it should be taught 
largely by imitation. The first steps in music should be taken 
entirely by rote. . 

Miss A. B. Hypg, of New Haven, gave an admirable talk upon 
drawing in primary schools. 

Mr. Cnas. 1. Wensrer, of New York, indicated a practical 
course of dttiwing for grides. Upon the same subject, MR. CHAS- 
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“ The Best Thing in School.” By Miss E. A. Fanning, 
Norwich. 


“In these days, when consolidation of studies is an imperative 
demand of the times, the best thing in school is that method 
which permits the teaching of three or more branches with no 
greater expenditure of time and force than is required for in- 
struetionin a singlesubject. Such a method is dictation : dictation 
history, dictation geography, dictation science, or physiology, 
or literature—whatever one pleases to call it.” 


‘Some Criticisms of Our Public Schools.” By Supt. 
A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville. 


-He refuted many of the arguments acvanced against teach- 

ers, whose faulty methods and unsatisfactory results are fre- 
quently due to arbitary and conservative committees. That 
many criticisms are valid is largely due to lack of pedagogical 
training among teachers, and would-be teachers. 

Unmindful of low wages and unfavorable surroundings, it is 
still the responsibility of the teacher to educate the pupil to the 
duties of true manhood and citizenship. 

The Rev. Caas. HOLDEN followed in an excellent address on 

“Teaching of Morals in School.” 

Supt. WILLIAM C. BATES, of Canton, Mass., gave un instruc- 
tive address on “ My Tdeal Teacher.” He described a conscien- 
tious, God-fearing, imperturbable and generally charming indi- 
vidual, whose dainty aprons, and bright-hued ribbons are things 
of beauty and a joy forever to her pupils. An angel with clipped 
wings, whose presence in the school-room has the effect of mak- 
ing each child say in act and mien, *‘ It is good for us to be here!” 
Whose smile melts the heart of the obdurate; whose pupils 
mirror her perfections. 


“A Practical Talk on Vocal Exercises.” By Miss 
E. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 


She outlined first the teacher’s work: (a) to remove injurious 
habits: (b) to establish healthfvl conditions for a good voice. The 
means advocated for accomplishing this work, embraced teach- 
ing pupils correct habits of breathing, sitting and standing posi- 
tions, poise, carriage of chest, articulation, location of tones, 
pure quality of voice, and modulation of voice, including pitch, 
force, stress, rate, and inflection. 

Twelve practical exercises for expanding the chest were also 
indicated, 

The officers of this association elected are: President, Mr. F. A. 
Verplank, Colchester; vice-president, Mr. F. Young, Willtman- 
tic; secretary, Mr. H. M. Ladd, Taftville; treasurer, Miss Cook, 
Putnam; executive committee, Mr. Bliss, So. Coventry, Miss E. 
A. Holt, Norwich, Miss Pilling, Danielsonville. 

Norwich, Conn. ELLA A. FANNING. 


THE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, EXHIBIT. 








Probably the most complete exhibition to show the re- 
sult of form and object study, ever held in any city in the 
country, was given in Newark, N. J., May 25. It marked 
the progress in methods of teaching that has been going 
on during the past decade or two. Memoriter recitations 
have given way to a presentation of the subjects in such a 
way as to call forth practical thought. In history, and 
geography, the pupil is stimulated and interested by the 
drawing of rapid free hand maps, and relief maps con- 
structed in sand. 

The Principals’ Association and teachers were 
thoroughly imbued with the opinion that great benefit 
would arise from such an exhibit, and the board of educa- 
tion appropriated #200 to defray the expenses, and so 
it was under the supervision of the committee on course 
of study. The exhibition was not of drawings copied from 
other drawings. The young pupil folds a piece of paper 
in the form of a square, and draws it. He makes models 
in clay, or putty. He is taught to examine and investi- 
gate ; to experiment and illustrate, and express, what he 
finds out. The specimens of drawing shown were not 
copies. They were taken from the objects themselves. 
The “flat” figures have been put aside, and have given 
place to forms. From each grade of each department of 
all the schools in the city, from the lowest primary to the 
highest normal, were selected meritorious specimens. They 
were mounted and placed in position for exhibition on 
screens thirty-six in number, eight feet high by nine feet 
four inches in length, and each contained forty-eight ex- 
hibits. They were arranged in pairs on either side of the 
large room, and between were tables sixteen feet long, on 
which were spread the clay, and wood, and paper objects, 
molded and formed in the primary schools, and in some in- 
stances needlework and embroidery. By this arrangement 
each school, department, and grade was classified. The 
work was placed under three classifications of constructive, 
representative, and decorative, and over 4,000 specimens 
were presented, each bearing the name, age, and school of 
its author. In most cases the objects on the tables were 
found represented on the screens, the pupil having passed 
from one to the other. Passing through the primary and 
grammar school exhibit, the exhibit of the high and nor- 
mal schools were reached. The normal student illustrated 
in her specimens the various forms, from folded paper to 
ornamental design, that it will be her.duty to teach after 
she graduates from the training school. 

This normal class, will be the first that will go out] oom 
thoroughly familiar, in all respects, with the kindergar- 
ten, modeling, and all forms of hand manipulation, and of 
culture by manual training. The high school exhibit 
comprised sketches of the interior of houses, offices and 
office furniture, mechanical drawings, histerie ornament 
and dedevition ; also perspective: 


The exhibit of penmanship was alsocomplete. The pen- 
manship of any scholar could be found; together there 
were 10,000 specimens. 

The High School Commercial Department displayed 
cash-books, ledgers, journals, etc., illustrative of special 
training. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


An exhibition of the results of instruction in drawing, sewing, 
and manual training, was held in the Hillhouse high school, New 
Haven, Conn., April 25 and 26. 

The annual graduating exercises recently took place at the 
Bristol public schools. Diplomas were awarded to forty of the 
forty-three who presented themselves for examination, and 
prizes were given to the three who passed the best examinations. 


NEW YORK. 


The closing exercises, recently held at Carpenter’s Point school, 
were very interesting. The teachers and pupils of the school 
recently purchased an organ, and a pleasing feature of the 
occasion was the presentation address of one of the teachers, 
Miss Ida Boyse, in behalf of the school, giving the same to the 
district. The organ was purchased through the agency of E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., Educational Publishers, N. Y., and proves to be 
exactly as represented. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Sonoma county normal institute was held at Santa Rosa, 
Cal., April 8-12, conducted by C. H. McGrew. The aim of the 
institute was successfully carried out, and embraced the follow- 
ing outline : 

«l) To adjust the work to the unfolding powers and growing 
capacity of the child. (2) To cultivate the child’s powers of 
observation, thought, and expression. (3) To secure sense culture 
and hand training in the public schools. (4) To train the child 
‘into right habits of studying, thinking, and acting. 

NEBRASKA. 

The second annual contest of the Central Nebraska High Schoo; 
Declamatory Association, was held at Aurora, April 19. The 
program was good and well carried out. These contests are 
certainly increasing central Nebraska's interest in oratory and 
the power of expression, and are to be of great use to us, if they 
do not lead to extreme cultivation of artificial and conventional 
forms of expression, instead of natural forms. 

Central City. H. B. MoCouiuM. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

A teachers’ institute will be held at Pembina, June 3-9, conducted 
hy Professors John Ogden and W. W. Hyde. C. E. Jackson, 
county superintendent. 





An interesting career was that of the wife of Professor B. T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., who died m Boston the other day. 
As related by The Boston Transcript, she was a teacher in Mem- 
phis when the schools were broken up, some twelve years agu, by 
the yellow fever scourge. She offered her services to the mayor 
as nurse for her suffering people, but, being unacclimated, was 
not allowed to take the risk. Hearing of General Armstrone’s 
work at Hampton, she entered the senior class of the institute, 
where she was at once accorded the front rank, graduating with 
the highest honors of the class. Through the kindness of a Bos- 
ton lady who became interested in her, and whose name is a 
household word wherever good deeds are to be done, Olivia David- 
son was enabled to enter the state normal schoo] at Framingham. 
Here she also took high rank and graduated with honor. She was 
at once engaged as principal of the Tuskegee school just estab- 
lished by Mr. Washington in the “ Black Belt” of Alabama. Here 
she gave herself with all her heart to the congenial work of the 
education and elevation ot her race, until she broke down under 
the heavy strain. The school owes much of its wonderful success 
to her rare energy and good judgment. Indefatigable in her 
efforts in its behalf, she gave herself no rest during the term, and 
devoted the vacations to the hard, wearing work of soliciting 
aid for the school at the North, in which she had remarkable suc- 
cess. She had a natural refinement of manner and a persuasive 
eloquence in pleading for aid in the good work in which she was 
so deeply interested that few friends of negro education could 
withstar.d. A few years ago she married Mr. Washington. 

Miss SARGEANT has resigned her position as teacher in the Mil- 
waukee normal school, Wis., and returns to toe East. B. 

Pror. WERDEN REYNOLDS, of Green Bay, Wis., who has just 
celebrated the seventy-sixth anniversary of his birthday, bas 
been a teacher in the public schools tor fifty-two years. B. 

J. A. BLAISDELL, a student of Beloit College, Wis., carried off 
second honors at the inter-state collegiate oratorical contest 
4 held at Grinnell, Iowa. B. 

A. M. Lock, principal of schools at Mondovi, Wis., will hold 
a summer normal at that place, beginning July 1. B. 

Peres. ANGELL, of Ann Arbor, Mich., delivered a lecture on 

“China and the Chinese,” at the Milwaukee normal school 


recently. B. 
Miss Herrre Wur.svr, librarian of the state normal school, 
posronekeom poor anger aa H. 
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AT HOME. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR THE TEACHERS’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 


The entertainments given at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
aid of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, on Thursday 
evening of last week, and ata matinee on Saturday afternoon, 
were brilliant affairs, and from the sale of boxes and seats, the 
success, both financial and social,was great. The house wa 
crowded upon both occasions. Professor Marwig directed the 
fancy dances. and the general management was in the hands of 
Colonel A. B. De Freece. Colonel De Freece was the recipient of a 
silver bowl, made by Tiffany at a cost of $2,000, presented to him 
by the executive committee of the German Hospital Fair, for bi 
management of that enterprise, and he was also enrolled an 
honorary member of the German Hospital, the emperor of 
Germany being the only other honorary member. 

The report of the board of trustees of the Teachers’ Mutua 
Benefit Association, for the year ending December 31, 1888, shows 
that the permanent fund of the association then amounted to 
$39,122.60, and the annuity fund to $6,198.61. The association had 
twenty-one annuitants, the average amount paid to each of 
them being $550 a year. The income from interest on investments 
was about $1,800 a year. The report says that the association has 
received gifts to the amount of $5,000, and that its success is fully 
assured. 





A NOBLE GIFT. 
A quiet-looking, elderly man called at the offices of the board of 
education on Monday of last week, and told City Superintendent 
Jasper that he desired to give to some ot the poor boys of New 


York an opportunity to obtain a college education. He proposed 
to establieh,for a period of five years, twelve scholarships for poor 
boys in the schools who wished to go to college.. In order to 


enable them to do this, he would give to the parents or guardians 
of each of the boys thus selected $250 a year to support him while 
he was in college. 

The speaker said that he desired to confer with Mr. Jasper in 
regard to this plan. as he wished him to select the boys. Later 


Mr. Jasper received from his visitor a letter in which the plan 
was fully set forth. He desired that the selection should be made 
without favoritism, and that notice should be given at once, so 


that twelve boys could be chosen from those who should com 
plete their course in the grammar schools this spring. The presi- 
dent of the board of education, J. Edward Simmons, and James 
Godwin, assistant superintendent of the public schools, are named 
as the committee with Mr. Jasper to choose the candidates. The 
only condition made by the donor was that his name was not to be 
made public. 

“ His instructions were positive in this regard,”’ Mr. Jasper said 


recently, “and his name will be known only to myself. He is 
one of the most prominent and active men in the city. His pur- 
pose is to do this work quietly and to give to some of the poor 
boys of the city a chance which he would have liked himself when 
a boy. ” 

Mr. Jasper said that he had not yet dec sided how the selection 
would be made, but he thought it would be through the school 


superintendents. “Jf the experiment is a success,’ Mr. Jasper 
said, “ after a few years’ trial, the scholarships will be established 
permanently, as the donor said that he would set aside a special 
fund for it.” 


Superintendent Jasper of the public schools is so much pleased 
at the award of the medal for the best marching to the army of 
4,000 boys who paraded in the city procession of the centennial 
celebration that he intends making a personal effort to secure a 
by subscription trom the members of the board of education, bis 
assistant superintendents, the inspectors, the trustees, and per 
haps some of the principals of the schools, a sufficient amount of 
money to buy the die from which the gold medal will be cast. 
He desires to have bronze duplicates made, one for each lad who 
participated in the glorious show. He thinks that it will be a very 
profitable scheme, first, because it will please the childien, and, 
secondly, because they may preserve the medals and hand them 
down to their children as evidences of the triumph of the army 
system now prevailing in our metropolitan scheme of education. 
A wealthy gentleman came to Mr. Jasper’s office one day last 
week, and asked for the names of all the boys who had appeared 
in the parade. He said Le desired to print them, and give a copy 
of the list to each lad. Mr. Jasper declined to furnish the roster. 
He hopes to have sufficient money to publish the catalogue him 
self, and he will present a copy to each of his youthful soldiers 
along with the bronze medal. 


Primary school No. 9, at Ninety-ninth street and First avenue, 
was opened last week. Up tothe end of the day, 828 pupils had 
been entered. The class-rooms have accommodations for 1,000. 
It is reported that one of the trustees has removed his home from 
the city, thus becoming disqualified to serve. Superintendent 
Jasper intends to have the matter investigated. 





BROOKLYN. 

William Barthmun, a member of the Brooklyn board of educa- 
tion, was asked a few days ago what action he would take in 
regard to the request for bis resignation, made by the committee 
of the board which investigated the recent purchase of the schoo! 
site in Kosciusko street. Mr. Barthman said that the report had 
been laid over unti] the June mecting, and that he had not yet 
decided upon his course. The report finds that the site was sold 
to the board by A. F. Allen, a friend of Mr. Barthman’s, for 
$7,500, the market price of the property being only $6,000. The 
report does not allege that Mr. Barthman received any part of 
this purchase money, but finds that he was not acting in the inter- 
est of the board im the matter, and asks for his resignation. 

Mr. Barthman denies that he was interested in the sale, or in 
Allen, in any way whatever. He says Allen was merely an 
acGuaintanee, whom he had met three times: Several members 
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of the board are said to believe in Mr. Barthman’s innocence, and 
it is believed that there will be a lively fight when the case comes 
up next month. 


Why do we cram for examinations? was the question discussed 
by the Long Island, South Side, Association last week. Why? 
Because the superintendents and teachers demand it. Isn’t that 
reason enough? Why was Ceesar obeyed? Because it was death 
to disobey him. Disobey a superintendent, and see how quickly 
your head will come off. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRYE’S “CHILD AND NATURE.” 
To the Editors of Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

A number of teachers and school superintendents have 
lately borne testimony through these columns of the good 
they have accomplished by a careful study of Prof. A. E. 
Frye’s ‘Child and Nature.” I wish to add my mite. 
About a year ago I had ten or a dozen lady teachers who 
complained of their inability to teach geography well or 
make it in the least attractive for their pupils. Professor 
Frye’s book had just been published. We purchased 
copies and decided to make a careful study of geography 
and sand-modeling as presented by this author. Regular 
lessons were assigned, and every Tuesday afternoon at the 
close of school we met and recited the assigned lessons, 
and discussed the subject matter. This we continued to do 
for about three months, at the end of which time all were 
agreed that geography was 3 beautiful science and they 
were genuinely enthusiastic in its teaching. Those who 
wish to make of geography one of the most attractive 
studies of the common school course, and who feel that 
they are wanting in enthusiasm and intelligent methods 
teaching it, will find in Professor Frye’s book the very 
help they most need. 

Eureka, Nevada. 











WILL S. MONROE. 


NOT USING SCHOOL READERS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

During the past five years I have almost dispensed 
with ‘‘ Readers” in my school, substituting books 
of travel, sturies, poems, and sketches, from which [ select 
every day a certain number of words. These I write on the 
blackboard, and require pupils to copy them and supply 
definitions and diacritical marks. In addition to the regu_ 
lar lessons in geography, I give them, every Monday morn- 
ing ten or twelve questions, to which they find and write 
answers, these being read and discussed on Friday. The 
pupils and parents take a lively interest in these questions, 
the object of which is to stimulate inquiries and encourage 
a taste for reading. 

Enterprise, Miss. A. E. RUNIPH. 

SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW HAVEN. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


In addition to the important work of learning how to 
“read, write, and cipher,” in the Dwight school the pupils 
of the night school have the advantage of taking a course 
in practical economy, for the school possesses a bank, con- 
ducted on business principles by the members of the 
school. 

The bank was founded in September, 1887, and since that 
time there has been nearly 150 depositors among the 
pupils, and their deposits aggregate nearly $300. The bank 
is conducted by the depositors, new ones being chosen 
every three months. Friday is the day in which all the 
bank’s business is transacted, and the business usually 
occupies but fifteen minutes. The pupils deposit any 
amount from one cent to one dollar with the cashier and 
the amount is credited upon cards bearing the pupils’ 
names or numbers. 

The money is managed by Prin. L. L. Camp, who also 
acts as the president until it amounts to $10, when it is de- 
posited in some city bank and a bank book is given to its 
owner. Previous to its reaching the $10 mark, it is han- 
dled at just the same interest, which is the standard of 
savings banks, four per cent., one per cent. being added to 
the principal every quarter. The bank’s books and busi- 
ness are conducted very similar to those of the regular 
savings banks, and every month the deposits and entries 
are compared. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Cc. C. C. 


A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
In a recent number of the ScHOOL JOURNAL you say 
under ‘‘ A Few Definitions :” ‘‘ A multiplier is a number of 
equal numbers to be united.” I find many other excellent 


things in the paper, but you neglect to make clear why | __ 


times should be dropped in multiplication and from in 
subtraction. Would you eliminate times from the multi- 
plication table ? 

Perrysville, Ind. GEO. W. DEALAND. 

It is not wrong to use the word “times,” but it is un- 
necessary. It is better to say 4'4’s are 16. We would elim- 
inate the word “‘times” from the multiplication table, 
because it seems to us to convey no valuable thought, and 
would lead children to repeat the multiplication table in 
the following form; 48’s are 32; 49’s are 36; 410’s are 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Reading Circle Library, No. 10. EAR AND VOICE 
TRAINING BY MEANS OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By N. A. Calkins. New York and Chicago: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 50 cents. 


Here is a practical, common sense book by a practical, 
well known, and learned man. What is more important 
than the ng of ear and voice to discriminate and ut- 
ter all the sounds of our language with ease and accuracy ? 
How correct is the statement of the author, that “ when 
defects of utterance are not corrected during the earl 
school-going period, habits of faulty utterance are form 
which are very difficult to overcome in subsequent years.”’ 
This book will be to the young, enquiring teachers a bless- 
ing, hecause it tells them what to do in order to train chil- 
dren to hear and speak well. It is so simple that the 
youngest teacher can at once apply every sentence, and 
yet it is so thorough that the college professor of rhetoric 
could with benefit make it a pocket companion. Among 
the subjects discussed are Speech Training, Comparin 
the Sounds of the Letters, Vowel Sounds Grouped, Breat. 
and Voice Sounds Grouped, Suggestions for Removing 
Difficulties of Utterance and Im ents of Speech. In 
addition to these and ate subjects the author has 
added, Characteristics of the Course of Instruction for Ear 
and Voice Training. This instruction is placed in differ- 
ent parts of the book, in connection with the plan of work. 
The plans here outlined will enable teachers to lead their 
pupils to acquire he 4 and distinct perceptions through 
sense-training, and cause them to know the sounds of 
the language in a manner that will a ractical aid in 
learning both the spoken and the tten language. The 
simplicity and usefulness of these lessons need only to be 
known to be appreciated and used. 





THE SToRY OF MEXIco. By Susan Hale. New York: G. 
5, zene Sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 428 pp. 
In “The Story of the Nations” series, ‘‘ Mexico,” by 

Miss Hale, is found, upon examination, to be one of the 

most interesting of the list. Mexico is a land of surprises, 

—for instance, take the city of VeraCruz. While the early 

morning sunlight reveals the roofs of houses, with domes 

and church towers rising high, and green tree-tops waving 
among them,—outside, the city is a barren waste, and in 
the ce the snow-capped Orizaba, silent and lofty, 
lifts itself up more than 17,000feet. The history of Mexico 
too, is full of strange scenes. Commencing with its 
shadowy times and traditions, and going down the  seane 
to the present day, the unex and wonderful are 
always at hand. The author has,in a most oe 
and detailed manner, given the history of its tribes an 

ancient people, including that most interesting nation, the 

Aztecs. Its revolutions, wars, and conquests, society, 

Sree mee ge flora, family-life, pottery, cotton in- 
ustry, means of wealth, government, schools, literature 

in modern Mexico, railways, and a myriad of other inter- 

esting subjects have been most delightfully discussed and 
rtrayed by the author, making the book an extremely 
nteresting one. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Portrayed by Himself: A Rev- 
elation of the Poet in the Career and Character of one of 
His Own Dramatic Heroes. By Robert Waters. New 
York: Worthington Company, 747 Broadway. 347 pp. 
It is said that ten thousand different essays, pa hlets. 

and books, have been published concerning the life and 
writings of Shakespeare, and yet, there is always room, 
and a willing reader for one book more. It is plain that 
the author of this volume is using his pen in defense of the 
great poet and dramatist, against such invaders as Bacon 
and Ignatius Donnelly. Mr. Waters shows that Shake- 
speare reveals himself, his life, and character, as plainly 
and p ly as any author ever revealed himself in his 
works. Twenty-one chapters of great interest to Shake- 
8 ’s friends and admirers have been devoted, by the 
author, to a and conclusions upon the subject. 
Toward the close of the book, several chapters are given 
to Mr Donnelly and his cryptogram,—in which the C _— 
and its fallacy are shown,—some important considerations 
touching the Baconian theory, and conclusions drawn in 
regard tothem. The book is well written, and full of in- 
terest to the student and lover of Shakespeare. 


THE Two CHIEFs OF DUNBOY, or An Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. is ae ude. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 456 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
A romance from the pen of an author so well known and 

admired as M 

Chiefs of Dunboy ”’ proves itse]f to be, a most captivating 

book. There is a little of the flavor of Scott about the ro- 


mance itself, while the descriptions of the country life at 
the time, scenes, and adventures are crowded with inter- 
est. The true Irish nature is faithfully depicted ; pathetic 
scenes appear which the reader away from himself 


and place him upon the spot as a real pene. The 
entire book is of character, eye p= Bees story not only 
ne, but strong. No lover of ry should fail to 


ULTIMATE FINANCE; A True Theory of Wealth. Part 
nd. By William Nelson Black. 


ESTHETICS; DREAMS; AND ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. By 
James Sully and Geo Croom Robertson. New York: 
The Humboldt Pub. Co., 24 East Fourth Street. 15 cents. 


These issues of ‘‘The Humboldt Library ” furnish some 
vi thoughtful reading. “Ultimate Finance” gives 
“The O *—“ The Evolution of Wealth,” 

ee ene on to Accumulation,’”—‘‘ The 
Relation of ce to Accumulation,”—‘‘The Creative 
and Benevolent Features of Fortune xo OO Wealth 
and Enforced Contribution to the Public elfare,” and 
“The ingame and Destruction of Property.” The 

. Sully and Mr. Robertson are of a very differ- 
ent nature, touching the science of the beautiful with its 
allied conceptions and emotions. 


REPORTS. 


Webb, LL.B. Pu 


. blished by 
the Americai ‘ic chard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, secretary. 

The author traces in an a 





4, etc, 


ble manner the rise and of 
socjalism under the following heads; 1—Ihe Development of the 


r. Froude, may well be, what “ The Two | Nineteenth Cent 


Socialist Ideal; 2—The Rise of the English Socialist Movement ; 
8—-The sh Socialist Organizations ; 4—Socialism in the 
Churches ; at the Universities; 6--Socialism in Politi- 


cal Economy ; 7--Parliamentary and Municipal Socialism; 8-—- 

Socialism in Politics. Itisa valuable contribution to the discussion 

on this subject. 

WHAT IS A SLOJD? Neem phe the Training of Teachers, New 
York City. Educational let, No. 36. 


In this leaflet it is stated that the slojd aims to implant respect 
and love for work im general and for the coarser kinds of nonest 
manual work, to develop activity, to foster order, accuracy, 
cleanliness, and neatness, to encourage attention, industry, and 
paperenn, to develop the physical powers, and to train tt eye 
and sense of form. The sloja ts pupils for practical life, it tells 
wae ¥— “Se ae ae it —.. 

ove, it develops the physique an men powe a 
marked — on character, and it educates in the true sense 
of the word. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons have just published “ Progress of 
Religious Freedom,” by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. ; “ Philosophia 
Ultima; or, Science of the Sciences,” by Charles Woodruff 
Shields, D.D., L1..D. 


MACMILLAN & Co. number among their latest books F. Marion 
Crawford’s novel “* Greifenstein.” 


Hovauton, MIFFLIN & Co. have begun. to issue an illustrated 
edition of Thackeray’s works. 


D. AppLeton & Co. publish “ Near to Happiness,” a charming 
story of life in the south of France translated by Frank H. 
Potter. 


THos. NELSON & Sons, 33 East Seventeenth street, New York, 
issue “* The Palace and Faubourg,” an exciting tale of the French 
revolution. 


A. 8S. BARNES & Co. issue in their system of penmanship a 
sheet prepared by Warren H, Lamson, for the Bridgeport, Conn., 
schools giving “ Index to Correct Position,” “ Signals for Class 
Exercises,” “ Index to Correct Pen-holding,” etc. 


CasseL.L & Co. have issued a volume, entitled “* Two Sides of a 
Story,” made up of short, bright stories, contributed by George 
Parsons Lathrop to Harper’s, Century, and the Atlantic Monthly. 


Wuirt & ALLEN announce that by arrangement with Messrs. 
William Biackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh and London, they are 
enabled to publish simultaneously with their appearance in Lon- 
don the new series of Tales from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BRENTANO’S will issue simultaneously in London and New York, 
the “ Romance of an Alter Ego,” a new novel by General Lloyd 
Bryce. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Baltimore Manual Training 
School. John D. Ford, Engineer Corps, U. 8. N., principal. 


Sixth Annual Report of the City Public Schools, of Decatur, 
Texas, 1888-9. J. 8. Tomlin, superintendent. 


MAGAZINES. 


The June Wide Awake opens with a reproduction of Henry 
Bacon’s beautiful patating, “The End of a Long Day.” The 
scene of Miss Risley Seward’s story, ‘* The Naughtiest Boy I ever 
Met,” is on board an ocean steamer. Mrs. Fremont contributes a 
California story, “‘ The House that Jack Bui:t,”’ and Mrs. Annie 
Sawyer-Downs one on the Confederate side of the Civil war. 
“Rehes of Torture,” “ Little People in the Studio,” and “* Men 
and Things,” are other titles that will prove attractive to the 

ung folks. A new portrait of John Burroughs appears in 
The ook Buyer tor June, accompanied by a personal sketch of 
the author, by Hamilton W. Mabie.—— Teachers will find profit- 
able reading in two articles in the June Forum: “The Decay of 
Political Morais,” by Senator Edmunds; and “The Drift Toward 
Annexation,” b - Blackburn Harte. Mr. Willlam Elliot Griffis, 
author of the “‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” tells the leading features 
of the new constitution of Japan. ides these articles about 
specific political subjects, there is an essay by W. 8. Lilly, on 
“The Ethics of Politics,” wherein the artificial political morality 
which seeks to set up a different standard of judgment for — 

amin & 





and for private cor duct is ex ed and condemned. 
for Ma other good things “Tree Plantirg,” 





contains amon 





“Our Native Trees and Shrubs,” and “School Lessons in Plant 
Culture.” a ye = Review for May contains a sym- 
wor 


thetic sketch o of Mr. Bright, by Dr. R. W 

e —- is accompanied by two pages ot fac simile notes of 
speeches made by Mr. ht. Lord Chief Justice Fry contributes 
an interesting and s ve paper on “Imitation as a Factor in 
Human Progress.” omas Burt, M.P., presents a review of the 
te of labor politics as represented in the British Parliament. 
. Vincent Tymm makes another addition to the agnostic contro- 
versy. e ager om | Review for May opens with an essay 
by Lord Wolseley, entitled, “Is a Soldier's Life Worth Living?” 
which he answers in the affirmative. William Archer makes a 
* Plea for an Endowed Theatre.” Arsene Houssaye concludes his 
reminiscences of Alfred de Musse n in the April number. 
The number has also many other features. The first 
article that is likely to attract the attention of the reader in the 


. Dale. 








00s. Miss Clementina ck sum- 

speech by a working woman at the forma- 
tion of a trades-union in Liverpool. m reviews 
the cesults of the Parnell trial as affecting the cause ot Home Rule, 


which is, he says, by “ far the largest, most momentous, and most 
complex question which has ever divided yo the 
Revolution.” The Contempori 


Review, Fortnightly Review, and 
Nineteenth Century may be obtained of the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co., 29 Park- row, New York. 


= 





Encouraging. 
Here is omaemee for those afflicted with that terrible 
scourge— Nervous ration. 


BUNKER Hi1, Inp., March 14, 1888. 
“TI feel that I cannot say too much in praise of the Compound 


Oxygen ent.” RS. FLORENCE BLUE. 
RocuHeEster, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1884. 

“I began the use of Compound Oxygen and have much reason 
to be grateful for it.” Rev. Cuas. W. CUSHING. 


BENTON HARBOR, Micu., Nov. 28, 1887. 
“T am indebted to you beyond ali other Compound Oxygen 
purchasers.” BENJAMIN J. EAMAN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
No. 331 Decatur St. 
“I was induced by a friend to try yor Compound Oxygen 
Treatmeut. The result was marvelous. I will al sg recommen 


Compound 0 m as the vitalizmg agent known, for I 
conteinhy find that it has p ne 
Mus. E. H. HENDERSON. 


my life.” 
As you are aware we publish a brochure of 200 pages, contaiD- 
ing full history of Compound Oxygen, and reco of cures 
in many inseresting cases, it. will be sent free of charge, to, toy’ 
one ad: ressing Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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TAR NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


IS CONSTANTLY GAINING NEW TERRITORY AND IS NOW 


USED WITH SATISFACTION IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES, 
AMONG WHIOH ARE 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, 
Nashville, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
AND IN THE FOLLOWING, BY STATES ;— 

Maine: Lewiston, Bangor, Auburn, Belfast, Waterville, Skowhegan, Gorham, 
Dexter. New Hampshire: Manchester, Concord, Nashua, Amherst, Laconia, Little- 
ton, Farmington. Vermont: Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans, Vergennes, Brattle- 
boro’, Bennington, Barre, Bellows Falls.  Massachuselts : Worcester, Lowell, 
Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, Springfield, Somerville, Salem, Holyoke, Chelsea, 
— Weymouth, Clinton, Peabody, Beverly, Medford, Amesbury, Westfield, 

ham, Marblehead, Plymouth, Danvers, Southbridge, Haverhill, Newton, 
Waltham, Pittsfield, Northampton, North Adams, Marlboro’. Rhode Island: Paw- 
tucket, Warren, Newport. Connecticut: Norwich, Waterbury, Willimantic, An- 


sonia, Putnam, Torrington, Middletown, Danbury. ’New York: Newb h, Auburn, 
Jamestown, Rome, Ogdensburg, Rondout, Saratoga Springs, Ithaca, ea nm, Court- 
land, Port Jervis, New Rochelle, Oneonta, Seneca Falls, Canandaigua, Oswego, Niagara 
Falls, Penn Yan, Catskill. New Jersey : Camden, Orange, Plainfield, Morristown, 


Pennslyvania : Allegheny City, Reading, Union City, York, Norristown, Bradford, 
Tidioute, Pottsville. Delaware: Wilmington. Virginia: Danville. North Carolina: 
Asheville and Winston. South Carolina: Columbia. Georgia: Savannah, Athens. 
Louisiana: New Orleans and the State. Texas: Fort Worth and Paris, Ohio: Cin- 
cinnati (Charts), Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Sandusky, Canton, Hamil- 
ton, Mansfield, Delaware, Urbana, Willoughby, Xenia, Circleville, Lancaster, Woos- 
ter, Alliance, Galipolis, Middletown, Salem, arren, Bellefontaine, London, Oberlin, 
Wilmington. Kentucky : Hopkinsville, Bowling Green, Princeton. Tennessee : Chat- 
tanooga and Clarksville. Indiana : Richmond, ‘Angola, Columbus, La Porte, Shelby- 
ville, Bloomington. Jilinois: Galena, Austin, Newman. Michigan: Bay City, | on 

lamazoo, Saginaw. Wisconsin : Lacrosse, Shebo: gan, Ap leton, Kenosha. Min- 
nesota : St. Cloud, Northfield. Jowa: Sioux City, Reoku oosa, ose City, 


Ottumwa. Missouri : Kirkwood, Mexico, Macon, St. gen Kansas: ria, 
Hutchinson, Burlington, Topeka. Nebraska : Beatrice, Crete, Hartington. Dakota’ 
Watertown. Colorado: Denver (High School), Pueblo. California: Oakland, 


Pasadena, Alameda, Colusa, Yolo 
ritory: Spokane Fails. 


NATIONAL SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS 


THE THIRD SEASON WILL OPHN aT THE NEW ENGLAND CONSER- 
VATORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, 


July 22, 1889, and Continue until August 22, 
7 DEPARTMENTS. 12 REGULAR INSTRUCTORS. 


TUITION : Term of Two Weeks $10; Term of Four Weeks $15; For Circulars 
and Full Information, address W. E. PULSIFER, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICACO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCTES. 


VACANCIES. 


16 Su sputen tension, with salaries between] 48 yn Schoo! Assistants’ Positions, below $600. 


‘ounty. Oregon: The Dalles. Washington Ter- 








2 Scorrinienteesaes, with salaries bet _— Position: a ae = trom, 9 
es ween 10) rangin rom 
$1,200 and $2.00. ond upwards, - 


8 Sepenatenssesies, with salaries between ™ Same, with salaries below $60. 
$900 an Positions for Specialiets in Latin, Greek, 


1,200. 
95 paincipelakips of zone oo $600 to $900. French, German, Mathemutics, Literature, 
230 trove, bet Sciences, etc. 
13 High Principa ships, above $1,500. 10 Teachers 0 of Methods in Normals. 
31 yo any Principaish: salaries between | 15 Art in Private Schools. 
1, 8 pad in Public Schools. 
45 High School ncipalships, $500 to $1,000 20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


28 Ward, Grammar and Primary Princi hips. 25 Positions for anes, L pom 
35 High School Assistants’ Positions, between manship, Shorthand, and kindred yo 
D 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have ave 
forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as many vacancies as members. 
Will not some of these positions do for you? 

WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS du the t six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at a si 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. } New York City, Box, 1969. M.V. Brpaoop, Agent. 
Branches : \@acoma, W. Terr. W. H. Heiney, Agent. vic 











acme en BREWER, Manager. 


For September! Good Vacancies!! ‘sckrsr rest sess 


400 vacances rey lady i 
Intermediate, and Grammar Grades, at salaries of ~ Aen pa. 


These are 
For High School tye —salaries $450 to $1,500. Fo Normal work,—salaries eon te 
Mathemats Stones, $100, Latin and Greek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, mlocutions qa 
OR GENTLEME —College Professorships (several in leading Universities and Colleg 
800 to $2,000, For Norma. work, $800 to Pe wD. For Su ntendents and Princi 3000 to 
000. ‘or High School, Academy, Seminary, &c., $450 to $1,600. For Grade work, 


$600. 
Otner vacancies are coming in daily. If youexpect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to 
send for our circulars. Your Leg hope of ) ayy is with an Age t puts fo effort to get} N: 





aes for its members, and that gets them; that does aie put its members on “ wild goose 
chases” after the “probable,” the “imaginary ” or the * ” vacancy. We get more 
vacancies “direct from employers than all other western Be ‘combaned. Address, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. c. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL, 


y’s EX CR AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
4" ———“4¥e@,|Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and genc - 
perior Pro’ “Principals, i = 





gow 


bey yd Bureau. 


J d Governesses yn 
an 
eh i oeers Teachers, Governemes, Mu. tion ; recommends good sch to parents. Call 
= hy on or address 
Surges.” 7 Alap ‘Bookkeepers, Sonos Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
<ipae (@firs.) A. D. CULVER, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


829 Fifth Ave., N. X% 


vim BOO TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 

aay FACILITIE 

hay oy Ay VICE, 
GE BUSINESS, 





NO FE 


petent Teachers dy 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Prors., of Teachors ts Oh ts the LARGEST and - 


J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 


Salari to $2,500. AVERY, 


R. E. 
Form for Stamp. | AMERICAN SCHOOL BuREADU, 2 W. l4th., N.Y. 





A Summer Scho 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE 


NOTICE THE FOLLOWING 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ARITHMETIC—Supt. 


Thomas M. Balliet, Mass. 
LANGUAGE AND “GRAMAA I~ Supervisor 


etcalf, Boston, M 
GROGRAPHY— Alex. E. aah at Park, Mass. 
POLITICAL ECO Benjamin 
Andrews of Cornell Uni zity. 
HISTORY ae ECONOMICS — Edward W. 
Vanderbilt University. 
PEDAGOGIOS Dr, Edward E. Sheib, of the 
Universit; gs —_ Carolina. 
OTIO f. C. i Woodworth of Johns 


+ -Prof. John y, 
for the Training 





Woodhull, of the Coll 
Teachers. New York 


The lowest ay | of rao 
are within driving distance 


ol for Teachers, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 30, 1889. 


BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 


LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


LIST OF INSTRUCTORS: 


DRAWINGS . P. Smith, head drawing teacher 
blic Sc’ ools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PENMANSHIP—Lyman, dD. | instructor in 


nmanshi 
PHYSICAL THAINING —-Principal Ww. J. Bal- 


ard, Jamaica, L. 
PRIMARY My “Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
Minneapolis, M 
KINDENGARTEN "WORK— Misses May Mackin- 
and Bertha Kuhn, Weehawken, N. J. 
FIVE. LECTURES —A. E. ‘Winship, editor of the 
Fneland Journal of Educati 
Two" LECTU RES—Dr. Jerome ‘Allen, "editor of 
the New York School Journal. 
CLAY MODELING—Miss May Mackintosh, 
Weehawken, N. J. 





largest discount to clubs; the cheapest board. The most 
attractive section of country. bake George, Saratoga, and Mount McGregor, all of world-wide fame 


circulars giving full information now ready. Free to all applicants. Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ARE Tey , LOOKING OR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 wens ’ts 


4 ~4y i 
"to do a th 


Our success of the 


8S uperintendencies ranging from $90 to 


in every department of private trainin 


ore, patronize a Bureau not 


jusiness by securing yy fees, but quite the opposite, one 
eatcufaied for the (purpose, ot assisting teachers to 
evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 

upon us daily for tlechens for the coming echool term. Amens which, please note the following: 
2400 per annum, Hig 

from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, Intermediaté and Primary teachers 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numer - me gtk in Colleges, Normal Schools, and special ies 
opeult your b 


tions best suited to their qualifications. 


bh School and Ward fen 
varying from $50 


est interests and write immed tely tor 


full particulars. Address, NATIONAL ‘-EACHERS' BUREAU, PARSONS, KANSAS. 





rammar, Intermediate, and Primary 
em Music, Art, Blocution Book-keeping, &c 
The above is but a partial of our vacan 
PENNSYLVANIA EDU 
L. B. LANpDIs, Manager. 


41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to $2,000. 
E 17 ps, $000" = Comeees. 48 Suet School Principal- 
* ships, to fi 400. High School Assistants, 


positio; as. On to seo. 34 Positions A Specialists in Science, 
$400 to 


q gg Al “day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
CATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7rn Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





A $2,000 POSITION ~ 


th other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 


“ PALMYRA, N , Feb. 25, 1889. 
W. D. Kerr, Manager U AN Tonanere Agency. 


a been offered a poattion fe rely. them which 1 accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 


you and as the —_ _ offered & two + postions last week 


offered them Grong your Agency, I would advise CE to 
. 8. Downing.” From the to: 


Yours respectfully, A 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in 


nd stamp for our New M 


positions, yet we may be able to poe ip you oe to Kwik at ie im. desirable tha 


UN ION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 ado tae Nee yeek: ONE WEEK. 


to both of which you recommended me, 


each worth $2, he other ‘E Newark, N. the latter. Uniess 
teachers want to == ‘Tnieerable - +TWiIc WITHIN attempting = 
choose between several good positions - a 


er elsewhere instead of = om 

oing brief ag" is it not fair to fs. J that 
this Agency All cannot sxpect to get $2,000 
ou now have. 





enaniae 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 


THE c : 3E, 
FR EE REGISTRATION. Monroe Street, Chicago, [1]., combines the best features 


ever offered by an Agency. 
© registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest efforts on our part to place you and earn a 


2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 


3. One half of the Agenc t. commission given 
Send stamp for forms. Address, 


to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NORTHWESTERN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Procures skilled teachers for families 
and schools without charge. Supplies 
competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position WEST OF 
THE Rockies, send stamp for circulars 
and application blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Lock Box, 848. Portland, Oregon. 


Keystone | Educational Bureau, 


cnet 4 erm Sata ae eX 
fill vacancies for Fall of 1 


Being oeeily, 'y located, access is easy to othe 

North, ‘So South, = or "West. Correspondents 
established in all States. 

8) — for sale or rent, desirable school 


roperties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
‘or yo Form and Terms. 


Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. Smaw, A. M., Sec’y. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
Asncstonn of Foreign . Evetemers, ge 
of both sex ‘or Universities, Col- 
Families, and Churches. a wed 
set ~- f=. ety 
ery, 








Eee Selling and ren’ 
OOL FURNITURE and 
furpished. 


rene, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broad and Feurtb 
Avenue, New York City. ral 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. C. BoytTox, Manager. 








Brockway s Teachers’ Agency 
‘ormerly Chicago), 
- plies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Recommends schools to parents. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 14TH Sreeet, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Mgatcresias* BOSTON. Bilal 


pacer enti nen cay Good 
RN Cireulars on application. 


For larger salaries, or change oe! location 
address Teachers’ a Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, LIll., Orville Brewer, 








Manager. 








A most fascin: course oe stu an en- 
tirely new system of teaching by mau!. ‘Specially 
adapted f. Byimny preparing for examination or 


promotion. Terms moderate. For circular 
address, SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 6 S. Spring St. 
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Yoots | 
Sarsagarla 
AANSNS 


Noses 
VazweWoklar 


A Good Appetite is essential to good health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Be sure to 
get Hood's Sarsaparilila. Prepared only by C. I. 
Hood & Co., Apothecuries, Lowell, Mass. 


What Scott's Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
Tue CaLiFrorNiA SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 18bv. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Change of Programme! 


T shall be pleased if Teachers and School 
Officers, everywhere, will kindly make note of 
the fact that I have recently engaged with 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
as manager of their EDUCATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT, and that I am prepared to furnish 
anything in the line of TEACHERS’ BOOKS, 
SCHOOL JOURNALS and GENERAL 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

Send for catalogue and terms. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to 


W. W. KNOWLES, Manager, 
151 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

















SWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAN- 
guages, Oswego State Normal School. Sec- 
ond session opens July 9th, 1889. Branches 

taught: French, German, Spanish, Italian, Eng- 
ligh Literature, Ancient and Modern Greek, 
Latin, Sanskirt, Hebrew, Volapuk, American 
History, etc. Department of Physical Culture. 
Principals: Adolphe Cohn, Assistant Prof. of 
French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
aud Frederick Lutz, Prof. of Modern Languages, 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. For full pro- 
rammes address either the Principals or Mr. W. 
. Rappleye, Oswego, N. Y. 





Are you going to Nashville? 


The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and, as usual, the enterprising Monon 
Route will sell excursion tickets at special 
low rates for the round trip, from Chicago, 
Michigan City, and all points northwest. 
Through car arrangements will be made 
from Chicago to destination, and those 
contemplating attendance may be assured 
of superior accommodations on the trip. 
The Monon is the direct route to Nashville, 
and is often called the University Route, 
from the numerous University towns 
located on its line. The term Monon has 
also become familiarly known to teachers 
as the Mammoth Cave Route, this world- 
renowned cavern being reached direct by 
the Monon in connection with L. & N. R. 
R. All those who desire to see something 
interesting en route, and make the trip in 
Pullman’s finest buffet sleepers, parlor 
chair cars or palatial day coaches, can do 
so by securing their tickets via the Monon 
Route. For special information, address 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Box 581, Minne- 
apolis, or E. O. McCormick, G. P. A., 185 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The success which has attended the 
pleasant outings of Mr. Edward L. Chi- 
chester’s summer sketching classes for the 
past few seasons and the increasing inter- 
est felt in this kind of vacation work have 
led to the organization of a permanent 
summer art school, designed especially 
for teachers in the public and private 
schools of New York, Brooklyn, and vici- 
nity, who seek health and profitable 
recreation during their summer vacations. 
The special feature of the work will be 
recreative, and the lessons a series of plea- 
sant, healthful, and n-air pastimes 
rather than irksome tasks. The class of 
1889, will go to Burdett, Schuyler Co,, N. 
Y., an attractive village overlooking 
Seneca Lake, and its pic ue sur- 
roundings, and but three miles from the 
famous Watkins Glen. It is one of the 
most healthful regions of the state, 
abounding with charming water and land- 
scape scenes, rocky glens, waterfalls, and 
pastoral studies of much beauty and in- 
terest. Mr. Chichester, who will conduct 
the classes, is a student of the National 
Academy of Design, and of the Art Stud- 
ents’ e,and for three years conducted 
an Art School in Buffalo. He has had 
much experience in conducting classes in 
out-door study, and his instruction 1s 
eminently practical and pleasing. The 
class will begin work July 9, and continue 
four weeks. For particulars, address H. 
. pmees, 21 University Place, New 

ork. 


‘*What’s in a name?” Merely that it 
expresses the simple facts of the case 
under observation. The office of the 
Anderson School Book Co. has long been 
recognized as entitled to becalled the New 
York School Book Clearing-House, and 
now that title has been actually and 
legally assumed, the order for such change 
of title having been duly granted by the 
supreme court, as authorized bylaw. The 
parties at interest and the officers of the 
company remain unchanged, at which all 
their friends will be pleased, and the busi- 
ness of the company will be conducted at 
No. 65 Duane street, directly opposite for- 
mer location. Notice the new sign: The 
New York School Book Clearing-House. 





The numerous friends of Messrs. Ginn & 
Company are familiar with the active and 
efficient management of Mr. Justin H. 
Smith, and will be much pleased to notice 
the announcement of his admission to this 
firm, toward the building up of whose 
business his work has been so conspicuous 
an aid. He can hardly take greater inter- 
est or be more successful in his work, but 
his friends rejoice in a recognition of his 
worth that carries with it such ample 
reward, 


Electricians and others going abroad 
this summer will be particularly interested 
in the fact that Messrs. James W. Queen 
& Co., the well-known manufacturers of 
physical and chemical apparatus have 
most excellent representatives in Paris 
who have had the experience of many 
years in the selection and purchasing of 
scientific apparatus of every description 
for college use. Messrs. Queen & Co. will 
be pleased to supply with letters of intro- 
duction to their agents, those professors 
or other visitors wre, conneee Sa = 
chasing apparatus, ey wi us have 
the cael of competent persons, who 
are well acquainted with al! the prominent 
makers, their apparatus, and prices. These 
agents will also take c of the trans- 
shipment of purchases and their entrance 
through the home custom house; thus 
saving time, money, and annoyance. 
Messrs. Queen & Co., will also be pleased 
to include in these shipments from Paris 
any eeereme or other souvenirs that 
may have been purchased for private use, 
having such articles carefully packed, and 
kept in Philadelphia store until called for, 
or forwarded wherever desired. Those of 
the electrical fraternity, who expect to 
attend the “International Congress of 
Electricians,” will find these ——— 
greatly to their advantage. tters will 
also be furnished to agents in England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, if desired. In 
reference to the above communicate with 
Department No. 4, Jas. W. Queen & Co., 
924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


‘* E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street, New 


York, is the most satisfactory manufac- 
turer of medals with whom I have ever 
dealt,”—R. Bingham, Bingham 


Schools, North Carolina, 
BEECHAM’s PiLLs cure sick headache. 





June 1, 1889, 
LOW IN PRICE. 


MAN WONDERFUL 
MANIKIN. 


EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT CAN SECURE IT. 


EVERY SCHOOL, CLASS-ROOM AND FAMILY CAN POSSESS ONE. 


FULL FORM SHOWN—ONE THIRD LIFE SIZE—EVERY ORGAN IN 
PROPER POSITION—WITH SEVERAL ADDITIONAL LIFE 
SIZE VIEWS OF ot IN THE “STANDARD 


Nearly Fifty Different Plates.—Beautifully Colored True to Nature. 


Printed on carefully selected material, 
cloth backed—chosen because of its durability 
and high finish. This is a similar material to 
that used in expensive manikins costing from 
four to twelve times as much. A MANUAL 

iving a Hy description of every organ of the 

y, and suggestions for use, accompanies 
each manikin. is aembened on 
manikin to correspond w ith the Manual. 


ITS LOW PRICE. 


How can we offer it so low for cash and 
make such liberal premium offers, you ask. 
We answer, because we have issued many 
thousand copies—a huge edition, reducing the 
cost. very much. We propose to give our sub- 
scribers and friends the benefit of the low 


price. 

While we offer the ‘‘Man Won- 
DERFUL” MANIKIN at low cash prices, 
we also propose to furnish it as a 
premium for securing new subscrip- 
tions to the INSTITUTE, JOURNAL 
and TREASURE-TROVE at such a very 
liberal rate that there can be no 
reason why, if you care for it at all, 
you cannot secure it at the cost of a 
very little labor. 

All three of these papers are well 
known and exceedingly ular. 
Enough subscriptions coul se- 
cured in your school for TREASURE- 
TROVE alone by a few earnest words- 
If there are assistants in your build- 
ing, get them to take the JOURNAL or 
INSTITUTE and the object is achieved 
F at once. Your own renewal (one 
; only) can be included. We cheer- 

: ty fully oe , a copy of the 

rs papers free, if 1t be used in securin 
Liv tL a club. Do something at oe 
Don’t delay. If anything prevents you, present the matter to your fellow teachers, 
who will probably thank you warmly for the oppo: ity 








JUST ISSUED. 
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AS A PREMIUM. 


We will send one ‘‘STANDARD EDITION” MANIKIN, price $5.00, complete with 
Manual for new subscriptions to the above papers amounting to only 


$7.00. 


Or to secure the ‘‘ STUDENTS’ EpiTion” will be required in new subscriptions only 


$6.60. 


Postage or expressage on premiums (securel ked in boards) to an rt of 
U. 8. or Canada, only 25 cents raditional. oo ) y part o 





As a Special Inducement ‘,thors.intending to scours a club of 
‘ subscriptions and obtain the MANIKIN as a 
premium ; you can order MANIKIN at once, paying full price, (the prices given are 
the net wholesale prices) and if club is sent in within six months of purchase you can 
deduct from total amount of subscriptions one half of the cost of the MANIKIN. 
Thas you pay $5 now for MANIKIN, and next September send 14 half yearly new 
subscribers for TREASURE-TROVE and but $4.50 in cash (instead of $7.) 


What Shall I Do This Summer? 


AGENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 
Pe County, 8 baterg he ents Spans for every of the United States 





c hing presented for ts’ work that com- 
bines to such a remarkable degree the great value and low popular price of 
the *‘Man Wonderful” Manikin, Apply for territory at once. It is bound 
to be taken up rapidly. We Le goad to fully protect our agents in this 

work. This Manikin will li y sell to all classes. A gentleman of e@ experience 
in agency work writes that he is ready to contract for 1500 copies to 
a time ms a meer territory. Ry = wd interested in m works has ordered 
copies for a single purpose. eee 8: “‘Iam in every wa 
pleased with it.” The sale among medical students alone will be very large, at it s 
so simple that a child can un dit, Send at once for special terms to agents. 
State what experience you have had in agency work, territory deesired, etc., but 
don’t take our time unless you mean business. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers. 


taken in a 
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CARPETS 


WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASON THE LARGEST 

AND FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER SHOWN 

70 THE PUBLIC, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, 

ANN SND TAP Y BRO ELS. Se PLAYS 
D 

BND INGRAINS, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY 

PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 


and Lace Curtains. 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO FINE PARLOR FURNITURE, OUR OWN 
UPHOLSTERING. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
SIXTH AVE. 13th & 14th STS., NEW YORK 
Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 

Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra c’ 

run between Chicago and Kansas City on 
of our through daily express trains. nd- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second -class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to the Pullman Cousear’s t- 
class charge 0: 00 per night per double berth 
or $2,50 for the through trip between Chicago 


and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 
On the California Express (leaving Chi for 





, are 
four 


Kansas City at 11 every night—leaving 
City for at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Car is attached, wmch runs 


Pullman ing 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class n- 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 50 cents per 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 

urney. These cars serve between Chicago and 

ansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without chan; affording very comfortable 
and very econom accommodations. rths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class Iman cars. Porters have 
charge and keep eve: ng in good order. The 
dining cars of the Santa Fe Route are unquestion 
abiy superior to anything in the West. Ali classes 
of passengers have the advantage of their superior 
— on the Santa Fe Route between Chicago 
an nsas x 





Y 
PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Cuticuna Remeous Cure 
Siw ano Brooo Diseases 


from Pimpces to SororuLas 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTICURA REMEDrEs are held by 
thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
pon made Tennke A. omse a Asonizing, 
miliating, * y, an ™m iseases 

of the skin, scalp, and blood, with low of hair. 
Cutiroura, the Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep»red from 
i externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, are a itive cure for 





every form ot skin and bi , from 
esto 

Soldeverywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre; by the Porrer 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., nm, Mass. 
Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ee 
Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 4-4 
- alin prevented by CuTICcURA Soap. d we | 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ at 8 ily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 


ER, the only pain-killing plaster 
DEAF MS:23/25 
Tubular Ear 
tanctly. 


Farsi Caredia| Moa 
& Cushions. Whispers heard dis- | 7 








. ; 
. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. | 

7 Fifi whenail remedies fa t. Sold ont 4 

by Fy ° Wax: ba ihe illustrated os of behid 


In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 










Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





HE publishers of the JoURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 

who do not take it, and who would be 

likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 





R HMA 


CY & Cee; 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy tor cash in every instance. All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLINERY. 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 
CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishi 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’, 


Goods, Chi 
ren’s Shoes. 


and Ch 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


} All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
cover the 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 


expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 









'o Humbug. vipa 
en: 4 
American Tea Company, 3: and py Aor hy New York, 


and Ail Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 


A Cuance or a Lire-Time. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and 


et orders for our New Teas Just 
Picked from the Select Tea 


ven 
°E flent F il 
xcellent Fam’ 
We 


"7 ro Ibs. of our very 
= ~ ees Gunpowder, Imperial, J 
Remem| deal ey AL — s. * Send 
Good Tea. ther 
N'Y. BO. Bos ste 


A teacher who had asked a girl to pur- 
chase a grammar received the following 
note from the little girl’s mother : 

**T do not desire that Mattie shall ingage 
in grammar as I prefer her to ingage in 
more yousful studies and can learn her to 
speak and write proper myself. I have 
went through two grammars, and I can’t 
say as they did me no good—I prefer Mat- 
tie to ingage in German and drawing and 
vokal music on the piano.” 


In every community there are a num- 
ber of men whose whole time is not 
occupied, such as teachers, ministers, 
farmers’ suns, and others. To these classes 
especially we would say, if you wish to 
make several hundred dollars during the 
next few months, write at once to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and 
they will show you how to do it. 


Dude —‘“ Why is it that every clown has 
such a stupid face? Is he obliged to look 
stupid ?” 

Clown—* Certainly. If I had your face 
my salary would be doubled at once.” 


Thinskyn—*‘ What a rare endowment is 
originality! I wish I could do something 
out of the ordinary.” 

Friend—** You might pay your board 
bill.” 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bag By 
Express and ‘Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

ooo - yy Furnished | Booms at $1 ont 
upwards per day, European plan. levators an 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote] than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Louisiana Postmaster (who is assisted in 
his duties by his young bride): ‘‘ Why, 
Mary, what are all these postal-cards 
doing here? They should have gone in 
the last mail.” 

Young Bride (who was a Massachusetts 
school-mistress): ‘‘Oh, I have just put 
them aside until I should have time to 
correct the spelling.” 


A Choice List of Summer Resorts. 
In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and the two Dakotas, there 
are hundreds of charming localities, pre- 
eminently fitted for summer homes. 
Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers as 
the perfection of Northern summer resorts. 
Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of inter- 
est are within a short distance from Chica- 
o or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
ar away from the ‘‘ busy marts of civili- 
zation” that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest road in the Northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway : 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka, 
Wi 


is. Minn. 
Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 
(Dells of the Wis- 


White Bear Lake. 


consin. ) Minn. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, Wis. kota. 


For detailed information, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or send stamp for a 
free illustrated guide-book, entitled ‘‘Cool 
Retreats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Doctor: ‘‘Your blood is deficient in 
quality, Mr. Jones. What you need is 
more iron in the system.” 
Mr. Jones: ‘*‘ That can’t be, doctor. I 
have stepped on at least twenty-two tacks 
with my bare feet since house cleaning 
began.” 
He Played Even. 

‘* Will you be mine, dearest?” he mur- 
mured, imploringly. ‘*‘ Why, Charlie!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ es refused me = I 

p the question last year.” ‘1 know 
ms Sttune, Une I was only showing you 
how it felt to be given the cold shoulder.” 
What followed we are not at liberty to tell, 
but she said later: ‘‘I would like to take 
my bridal tour on the big lakes, and I see 
that the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad is the 
best road, so why not gothat way?” The 
** Duluth Short Line” is the popular route 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 


Superior, the great es, White Bear, 
Forest Lake, i Lake, and other 
principal points of interest, and makes 


close connection for points beyond. Ad- 
dress A. B. cs General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, 





MANY A LIFE 


AS been saved by the prompt use of 
Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or 
sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach and bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsure 
means of correcting these evils is the use 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in 


Excellent 


health.”—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. 

*“*T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 


tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.’”’— 
W. R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


** For several years I have relied more 


upon Ayer’s Pills than upon anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate 
my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 


tion, but do their work thoroughly. I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.’’— Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

*I have found Ayer's Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
—qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.’”’— Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.,-Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— ror —~ 










Awarded highest honore at 
Phil. 1876 | Melbo: 

lin, ood Frankfort. imal 
New Orleans, 1884-85. _ 
Parise Medal on every bottle, 
Boware of imitations, 








Musical, far sounding & satisfac 
tory Belis for Scheols, Churches,ctc 


MENEELY & CO. |i 
WEST TROY, x. ¥. 1820 
Description prices and om application 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cute Oe $ere POSLRAS &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrea 

. MeSHANE & ©0., 
Baltimore. 


Mention thia puper. . 
for keeping the voice 


(QRATORG se 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BURBAU, 


25 Clinton Placa NEW YORK. 
All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Seri 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Proprietors, 



















say Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption is THE BEST 











H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
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APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE E READING BOOKS. 
VOL. I.—HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES, 


ComMPILED By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


A vow attractive and ntepenting little book for Sapejomngntary Reading, ada 
es. It includes Fables, Stories of Fairy-Land, Myths, Legends, Home Sto “3S 
tories. Beautifully illustrated by best artists. 


Introduction Price, 27 Cents. 
Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Teachers and school officers will probably admit that it is of the highest im utapes 
to have in the hands of their ports the best series of reading books obtainable. The 
two principal objects of school readers should be: 

1. To teach the children to read. 

2. To provide them with the best and purest examples of literature. 

For the accomplishment of these objects no reading books are equal to MCGUFFEY’s 
REVISED SERIES. Ten thousand teachers testify to this truth. 


Descriptive cirgulars < of ears Revised , Alternate Readers and 
Natural Histor Eclectic German Readers, ete., with our proposition of Exchange ai 
[ntroduction sabes, Real D be sent to any address on “application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 





na Woreigi 

















Speller, MoGuffey's the 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
JUST OUT. ag English and American Litera- 
eo ure. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 
LEACH, Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 
BOSTON, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 
+ 

NEW YORK. college au required See Sts TR 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE, 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. Let them be wisely and 


truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 
THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1, Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


D Books, D M 
sontes Powis © odels, 


Prang’s eee Text-Books on Art Edu- 


cation.  ALs0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

TO L ATTENTION 
MODELS have been specially d for the 
teaching of Form Dra in Primary and Gram- 

'y consist of both Solids 
carefully are 

fo: and beau are 


of Form and wing ine ataan ana capaaiall 
at the outset. — 7 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal QGyclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 


CHEMIGAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“Tt is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who study, — — 2p. 
} to know.”—New England Journal of 








“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in 
Human * has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeed, in recounting mang Lag 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights. 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 





before another step is taken. at is ae ht less oe dl mati- 
cal instruction than to so teach the language that the learner 
without a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient instrument 
tor the acquisition of German yet made accessible to students. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


IN CERMAN. 
12mo., Cloth, 469 Pages, $1.75. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


Publishers, 


lt is a perfect mine of equivalent idomatic expression in both 
languages and is a departure in language teaching as nove! as it 


A new and successful ey ve of the petnciple of Gradation 9 e 
and Repetition to lang e learning. 8) gem but one 
difficulty at a time, illustratin ng _ —— it so — and by as er is valuable. 
such nimerous examples th: aining Ye a difficulty “Exceptionally skilful in its principles and arrangement.” 


FRANKLIN CARTER, Pres. Williams ; 

* A new departure in the study of this noble language."’—Prof. 
CHARLES A. Leo y York Normal Coll ege. 

“ Appears to me to 
WERNER, College of the City of New York. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ve many exceliences.”—Prof. ADOLPH 





HIGHLY ENDORSED! 
Teachers should know of the following High School Text-Books : 


ANDERSON. THOMSON. 


KEETELS. 
Commercial Arithmetic 


An Elementary French Grammar 


A New Manual of General His- (Key now ready.) ‘An Anal 

tory. New Practical A Algebra. —_ gr rey sana. 
in Paris. Part I. Ancient His- HUTCHISON. 2 

tory. A Treatise on Physiology and Text-Book on Commercial Law. 
Part II. Medizeval and Modern Hygiene. YOUNG. 

History, REED & KELLOGG, |The Government Class-Book. 
A School History of England, | Higher “ito A Practi aaa one aie 
A School History of France, - in vocal culture, 

A Text- fo on oo =i Practical Recitations. 
, : ey now ready. 

ae Te Text-Book on English Litera- BERENS. 








Bloss’s Ancient History. A Hand-Book of Mythology. 


The Publishers would be soa to send Circulars, Catalogues, or otherwise give 
information regarding these books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


Original, wry Natural, Comprehensive, Educational and help entry gant from th 
memory phase of subject. JOURNAL OF E. UCATION. 


Shedd’s Watural 
| Memory fiSethod. 


Practical applications, honest claims, simple principles. 
Entirely different from any other Memory Method. 
New York City Classes now forming, also Correspondence Classes. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet Containing Opinions of Leading Educators. 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
4 and 6 West 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMHERST nonpany SCHOOL SIMPLIFIED! 


Science, Mathematics ona 
THIRTEENTH SESSION AT on. concise, practical | rr for class- 
Knoflach of 


AM New York. a parimen copy copy of vitnor book One 
HERST COLLEGE, Dollar. and testimonials, 
July 8th to August 9th, 1889. Circular and 
Programme free. Address, 


Prof, W. L, MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray 8r., NEW YORK. 





COOL, 


information, address 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 
FROM JULY ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 


GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 2 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
HEALTHFUL, 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, 
Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery. NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 


ATTRACTIVE. 
Thought Conception, 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 








NEWOHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. - 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine song of onl di ° 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Rito. ye 


WHERE THE OX- eveD DAISIES GROW. 


A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


By A enderson. 
A ing song, not writ ult, lod 
oh pieee Mea not sy and with a melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE. 2 242cray waLKer. 


A bright and charming, 1 position by the com- 
r of the -known re. ” Price, 35cta. 
MARCH OF TRIUMPH, 2» rx-wz waco. 
A stirri ng at and excellent Military March of fourth 
rade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 
A pretty little ‘spiece” somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 3cts. 
*,*Any of the above, or any other nn music will 
be ent postpaid on receipt of retail price 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





feahgens PENS “Crkcvrtks Peer 
Agen bay CWP YLON 





, quick filing, 
Janesville, Wh, 





MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjey the genial 
oe by learning Summer Songs, and play- 
restful , engaered es of found in abun- 
ance ty DE COMPA? Be vlished 


$1) are 

ST Popular Son ng Collection es 
such so! “ Happy ” “ Hunting 4-leafed 
Clover,” — re An O Old Garden,” “At My Window, 


"= Sng Sure Sls. 


Mists,” ““ Home so Blest,” ~~ 20 other sense | 
— beauty. 
($1) are 


‘new. Popular Piano Collection =: 


that sound well Saophend? the trees, as 
vs Leon,” “Alpine Shep : porget-me-not,” 
Fairy ‘Echo,” “ ‘Gael fn in ‘the Mountains,” and 
20 otha other 


fa our new Popular Dance Collection 


($1) ag =A are many new and sparkling W' 


Pol. 
Spends ¥ ‘a V in providing: such books as the above 


and Songs 

College Songs for ($l) for Guitar, ($1), 

or Wer songs(50 <rar deed Old Songs W a 

Used to Sing ($1), or one or more of our — ; 

lent Glee or Chorous ee INS, of the 

GUITARS, —_—, MAND ee o 
best quality, for sale at reasonable 1 ices 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadw ay, New York 
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